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Variance in Prices Con ference Called to Revise 


In Wheat Markets 
ToBeInvestigated 


Federal Bureau to Study Dif- | 
' ference in Sales in Can- 
ada and United States 
For Farm Board. 


Facilities to Store 
Grain to Be Analyzed | 


Facts Ascertained to Be Utilized 
For Present Purposes and as 
Basis to Set Up Grain 
Organization. 





The Federal Farm Board, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 11, has asked the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, to investigate disparity 
of wheat prices in Canada and the North- 
western States of the United States, 
and to make a study of the whole sub- 
ject of grain storage facilities. 

In connection with the announcement 
Samuel R. MeKelvie, a member of the 
Board, stated orally that the facts as- 
certained will be utilized by the Board 
not only for immediate use but to aid the 
future policy of the Board in setting up | 
. the grain corporation. 

Market Crowded. 

This inquiry, including a field study in 
a number of the border States, will be 
undertaken immediately by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, according to 
the Chief, Nils A. Olsen. 

Mr. McKelvie recalled that the Winter 
wheat of the past season, due to an in- 
crease in price of a few cents, went to 
the terminal markets in larger quantities 
than usual, so that when the Spring 
wheat growers were ready to market 
their crop they found the market 
crowded. Mr. McKelvie said that the 
Board was not charging collusion to 
bring about the unsatisfactory condition. 


Facts Sought on Elevators, 


Information the Board expects to pro- 
cure in the investigation includes data 
on availability and capacity of country 
elevators, availability and capacity of 
storage space-at terminal markets, rates 
and other conditions that are factors in 
determining cost of storage and length 
of time which grain may be held in 
storage, prices at country shipping 
points in relation to prices at the ter- 
minal markets, and a comparison of ter- 
minal market prices by grades and 
classes of wheats, cash and future, with 
prices at Winnipeg. 

The statement made public by the 
Farm Board follows in full text: 


Early Action Planned. 

The Federal Farm Board today an- 
nounced that it is having made an inves- 
tigation of the disparity between Ca- 
nadian wheat prices and wheat prices 
in the Northeast States, together with a 
study of the whole subject of grain 
storage facilities. At the request of the 
Board, this inquiry, which will include 
a field study in a number of the border 
States, will be undertaken immediately 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
Department of Agriculture. 

A resolution adopted by the Board 
Sept. 10 requests the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics “to inquire into the } 
disparity between the price of wheat in 
the United States and the price prevail- 
ing in Canada, with a view to determin- 
ing the causes for the difference and par- 
ticularly to investigate the amount and 
availability of country and terminal ele- 
vator storage in relation to the situa-| 
tion.” 

Mr. Nils A. Olson, chief of the Bu- 
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New Process to Make 
Milk Sugar Is Found 


Product Is Sweeter and More 
Soluble Than Present Form. 


Discovery of a commercial process for 
making a form of milk sugar, called 
Beta anhydride lactose, which is sweeter 
and much more soluble than the present 
commercial form, was announced at the 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Minneapolis, Sept. 11, by Dr. R. 
W. Bell of the research laboratories of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by whom the proc- 
ess was developed, the Department an- 
nounced. Following is the Department’s 
statement in full text: 

Lactose is the sugar of milk and in its 
natural state is found only in the milk 
of mammals. Its value as a constituent 
of infant food and for use in the diet 
of patients suffering from intestinal dis- 
orders has long been known to medical 
science, 

The present commercial lactose, known 
as the alpha hydrate form, is a chalk- 
like powder having a flat and but slightly 
sweet taste. Furthermore, it is not readily 
soluble. These reasons, particularly the 
low degree of sweetness, were cited by 
Dr. Bell as largely responsible for the 
lack of a much wider use of milk sugar 
in the diet. i 

Beta anhydride lactose, on the other 
hand, is four times as soluble as the 
alpha form and because of this increased 
solubility is apparently much sweeter. 

The annual preduction of laetose fron» 
cow’s milk is from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
pounds. This, said Dr. Bell, is but a 
small fraction of what could be made 
from milk by-products now utilized in- 
efficiently. He believes the new process 
will increase the demand for milk sugar 
because of the economical method of 
manufacture and the avilabilty of the 
sugar me more desirable form. 
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Pay for Carrying Air Mail 


Post Office Department Announces That Negotiations for 
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Realigning Rates Will Be Reopened With Con- 
tractors on September 30. 


Renewal of negotiations with air mail 
contractors for a readjustment of their 
pay for the transportation of air mail 
will begin Sept. 30 at the Post Office 


Department, the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, announced Sept. 11. 

It was explained oraliy that during the 
first week of the negotiations the Depart- 
ment would consider the readjustment 
of eight air mail contracts, and the fol- 
lowing week two additional contracts, 
and so on until it has. completed its re- 
adjustment process with the 22 air mail 
contractors. ‘“ 


of October, and the remainder of the 22 


contracts expiring at various. periods | 


after that time. 


Negotiations for an adjustment\of pay | 


with the contractors began May 27 last, 


and since that time the Department has | 


been furnished with a cost ascertainment 
study of operating revenues and expenses 
for hoth the postal service and the con- 
tractors. With this data available, the 
Postmaster General is now prepared to 
bring about an adjustment of rates for 
carrying air mail. 


Unless the contractors agree with the | 


cost studies made by the Department the 


The Postmaster General is proceeding | Postmaster General, it was explained, 


under authority given him by the act of 
Congress of May 17, 1928, providing for 
the extension of air mail contracts for 
a period of 10 years, if the service of 
the contractor has been satisfactory to 
the Departmetn after a two-year period 


more than likely will adopt a new policy 
regarding the air-mail service. It was 
said that these cost studies made by cost 
accountants of the Department show 
substantial losses to the postal service. 
In the event the contractors disagree 


The eight contracts to be taken up first! with what the Department feels is a fair 


by the Postmaster General and his as- 
sistants will expire during the first week 
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Mr. Davis Predicts 
Improved Conditions 
In Farming Industry 


Control of Overproduction 
Is Chief Problem to Be 
Solved, Says Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


That the business of the farmer is due 
from now on to show a steady and 
marked advance, as a result of the re- 
cent Federal aid, is the belief expressed 
by the Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, in an address Sept. 11 at a county 
fair at Clearwater; Pa. President 
Hoover’s interests are wrapped up in 
service to the Nation and especially to 
its farmers, he said. 

A revised tariff will help agriculture, 





English Firm to Retail 
Tobacco on Chain System 


An announcement has been made in 
the United Kingdom of the formation of 
a new tobacco chain store system, ac- 
cording to a report received in the to- 
bacco section of the Department of Com- 
merce from London. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In addition to acquiring a manufac- 
turing business organized last year the 
new concern is to take over about 24 
retail establishments in London and Bris- 
tol, with plans for acquiring still further 
shops in first-class trading centers in 
London and the leading provincial towns. 
The undertaking is said to have a share 
capital of £250,000 (about $1,215,000) of 
which some £175,000 (about $675,500) 
are offered for subscri®ion at par, at the 
present time. 

It is also stated that a contract has 
been entered into for the acquisition on 
a royalty basis of some 5,000 automatic 
machines, with which it is expected to 


Secretary. Davis. said, but.the. farmer) increase sales by something like 60,000,- 


must assist himself by organizing, just 
as has been done already in other indus- 
tries. 

Overproduction Is Problem. 

Overproduction is the greatest prob- 
lem facing the farming industry, while 
its greatest need is to control produc- 
tion and find markets, Davis stated. 

The Government also is seeking means 
of helping the coal business, according 
to the Secretary. 

The full text of the section of Secre- 
tary Davis’ address dealing with the ag- 
ricultural situation follows: 

I come here with at least some knowl- 
edge of farming, the occupation that lies 
nearest the hearts of you people, for one 
of the trades we teach at our now well- 
known school-city at Mooseheart is that 
of agriculture. My own early days were 
spent in the hard work of puddling in an 
iron mill, and I still can go into a mod- 
ern plant and puddle my heat with the 
best of them. Now, as Secretary of 
Labor, it is my work to watch over the 
interests of our millions of wage earners. 
But I think that even this experience en- 
ables me to come all the closer to you. I 
might not be able to tell a farmer in de- 
tail how to raise his crops, but I do know 
something of his economic problems, for 
one of the important tasks we have in 
the Federal Department of Labor is 
that of furnishing the farmers of the 
country with the help needed in the great 
undertaking of moving the crops each 
year. 

So it gives me especial pleasure to 
come here and talk things over with 
some of the farmers of this great State. 
And right at the start I can say to you 
all that I believe, as a result of recent 
national aid, the business of the farmer 
is destined from now, on to show a 
steady and marked advance, And to 
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000 cigarettes per annum. 


Production of Stone 
Declined Last Year 


Consumption for Building, 
Monuments and Paving 


Reduced. 
Production of stone, exclusive of stone 
manufactured into lime, cement, and 


abrasive materials, decreased slightly 
in 1928, due to a decline in the produc- 
tion of stone sold for construction, mon- 
umental stone, paving blocks and curb- 
ing, it was stated Sept. 11 by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
Stone sold for flagging rubble, furnace 
flux, and manufacturing industries, how- 
ever, increased in quantity for the pe- 
riod, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Production of stone in the United 
States in 1928, exclusive of stone manu- 
factured into lime, cement, and abrasive 
materials, or crushed into sand, amounted 
to 133,869,510 short tons, valued at $196,- 
820,697, according to a compilation of 
reports from producers made by the Bu- 
reau of’ Mines, Department of Commerce. 
The figures show a decrease of 2 per 
cent from the 1927 production figure of 
136,345,130 short tons. 

Stone sold for flagging, rubble, fur- 
nace flux, manufacturing industries, and 
miscellaneous uses increased in quantity, 
and stone sold for construction, monu- 
mental stone, paving blocks, curbing, 
crushed stone, riprap, agricultural lime- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Checking Satis Provided by Coast Guard 
Reduces Dangers of Travel by Airplanes 


More Than 100 Flyers Have Been Assisted by Information 
Supplied by 130 Stations on Atlantic Coast. 





Since the inauguration of a system of 
aircraft checking by the Coast Guard, 
no planes which have availed thems#x¢s 
of this privilege haye been lost in At- 
lanti¢ coastwise traffic, according to dn 


oral statement made Sept. 11, by Chief 
of Coast Guard Aviation, Lt. Comdr. 
Norman B. Hall. 

Approximately 108 planes, both Gov- 
ernment and privately owned, have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to have 
their flight checked during the month of 
July, 1929, and a great increase is ex- 
pected during ensuing months, it was 
said. The figures for August have not 
yet been made available, but it was »re- 
dicted that they would show a mat#rial 
increase over the preceding month, 

Lt. Comdr. Hall asserted that a steady 
increase in the use of checking stations 
will be brought about when private plane 
owners realize the value of having their 
flight checked, so a& to insure their loca- 
tion being known in case of accident. 
He also stated that an increase in its 
use will become apparent wher ovilois 
realize that the Coast Guard stations are 
actually fulfilling the same function as 
aircraft beacons and in addition can fur- 
nish supplies, emergency aid and other 
assistance. 

The Coast Guard is planning, after its 





| 





service to pilots becomes well known, to 
furnish clear landing areas in inlets near 
its stations, for the use of airplanes at 
night so that pilots may land in safety 
and with the knowledge that boats and 
fishing traps are not in the way of a 
landing. 

One hundred and thirty stations are 
now furnishing this service along the At- 
lantic coast from Montauk, L. I., to 
Miami, Fla., and additional stations will 
be established northward along the New 
England coast and on the Pacific and 
Gulf coasts when additional air traffic 
demands it, Lt. Comdr. Hall announced. 

There are no stations along the West 
coast to render this service at present, 
but if future demands prove heavy 
enough, they will be installed. 

It was pointed out that this new service 
has the great advantage of being of no 
additional cost to the Government as it 
is rendered with personnel and equipment 
already available in the regular stations. 

The system was established in May, 
1929 and consists of taking a record of 
the description of the airplanes, its num- 
ber, speed and time sighted, when it 
passes over each station, This informa- 
tion is forwarded to the ‘next station 
which watches for its passage and re- 
cords similar information which it for- 
wards in turn, it was explained, 
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Rainfall in August 


| Was Below Normal 


| Precipitation Was Slight East 
Of Great Plains States. 


An unusually widespread deficiency in 
rainfall marked the weather for month 
of August from the Great Plains States 
eastward, the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
;ment of Agriculture stated Sept. 10 in 
|diseussing weather conditions of the 
month just. past. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

A few local areas, principally in the 
South Atlantic coast section and in the 
central Mississippi Valley, had normal or 
| somewhat above normal precipitation, 
but elsewhere there was a deficiency 
quite generally. In’ an area extending 
from western Arkansas and eastern Ok- 
lahoma southwestward over much of 
Texas there. was less than one-fourth 
the normal amount, and a considerable 
section had no measurable precipitation 
during the entire month. 

In the interior of the Southeast an- 
other area is shown with less than onc- 
fourth the normal, while in the Centrai 
and Northern States most sections had 
less than half the normal August fall. 
Western Nebraska, southeastern Wyo- 
ming, eastern Colorado, northern New 
Mexico, and much of Arizona had more 
than the normal precipitation, which 
was also the case in some northern 
Rocky Mountain sections. At the close 
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‘Retail Sales Basis 
For Duty Levied on 


Tourists Questioned 


Law Provides for Assessment 
On Wholesale Valuation, 
Senator Walsh 
Points Out. 


Assessment of customs duties based on 
the retail value of goods brought into 
the United States by tourists was dis- 
cussed in the Senate, Sept. 11, by Sena- 
tor Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, a 
member of the Committee on Finance. 

“For years and years the customs of- 
ficials have asked America, tourists to 
present.-memoranda sof -the retail price 
“of--articles purchaséd abroad;~while the 
wholesaler, even though bringing in but 
a single article, has only had to pay on 
the wholesale price,” Senaior Walsh de- 
clared. 

“This has been called to the attention 
of the Treasury Department and I be- 
lieve they intend to correct this discrim- 
ination against tourists.” 

The law, he said, plainly states that 
ad valorem duties shall be levied on the 
foreign wholesale price of the imported 
goods. 

Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
corroborated Mr. Walsh’s remarks, and 
said that the matter had been brought 
to the attention of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“T understand it is’ being corrected by 
a new iorm oi declaration in which the 
tourist will put, as nearly as possible, 
the wholesale price,” Mr, Edge stated. 

The Committee on Finance has _ in- 
| creased the tourist exemption figure from 
$100 to $200. 

Replying to complaints of tourists, the 
Assistant Secret ry of the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman, stated orally, Sept. 4, 
that the basis of assessing duties has 
always been the same, and that he saw 
no grounds for complaints, inasmuch 
as the Bureau of Customs couid not_in- 
vestigate the wholesale cost of each ar- 
ticle bought : broad by tourists. 


Revised Freight Rates 
On Wool Are Favored 


Examiner Holds Certain Sched- 
ules Are Unreasonable. 








Examiner Paul Coyle, in a report to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission in| 


Docket No. 20571, made public Sept. 11, 
proposed that interstate rates on wool, 
in the grease, in sacks, between poinis 
in western trunk-line and Illinois freight 
association territories be found not to be 
unreasonable. The examiner recom- 
mended, however, that combination rates 


on the same commodity from origins in} 


Iowa and Missouri, the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin to certain destinations in eastern 
trunk-line and New England territories 
be found to be unreasonable, a reason- 
able basis prescribed, and reparation 
awarded. 

He further proposed that certain sim- 


ilar rates involving traffic originating in| 


transcontinental territory and moving to 


western trunk-line and central freight! 


association territories be found to be un- 
reasonable while rates on wool and mo- 
hair from points east of transcontinental 
territory to destinations in western 
trunk-line and eastern territories were 
reported not to be unreasonabie. The 
full text of the recommended findings 
follows: 

The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed on wool, in the grease, in 
sacks, for interstate movement between 
points in western trunk-line and Illinois 
freight association territories were not 
and are not unreasonable. 

The Commission should further find 
that tH® combination rates assailed on 
wool, in the grease, in sacks, from ori- 
gins in Iowa, Missouri, the northern pen- 
insula of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin to eastern destinations were, are, 
and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, 
or may exceed, the fourth-class propor- 
tional rates, or the -fourth-class rates 
where no.proportional rates are in effect, 


] 
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Terms Proposed 
For Purchase of 


Wheeling Stock 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia | 
Railway Submits Amended 
Plan for Control of 
W. & L. E. Line. 


‘Portion of Stock 
Is Held by Trustee 


————— | 
Applicant Desires to Acquire | 
Securities Trusteed to Alle- | 
ghany Corporation by 
Other Railroads. 








The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way, which on Aug. 13, 1927, filed with 


|the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
application for authority to acquire con- 
|trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
|way and its subsidiary, the Lorain & 
|West Virginia Railway, has filed an 
|amended application setting forth addi- 
tional details as to the terms on which | 
it proposes to acquire their stock. 
Plan of Purchase. 

The applicant proposes, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission, to purchase 
76,795 shares of Wheeling prior lien | 
stock, 9,867 shares of Wheeling pre+ 
ferred stock, and 112,000 shares of 
Wheeling common stock, described as 
being owned by the New York Central 
|and Baltimore & Ohio and held by the 
| Alleghany Corporation, for the sum of 
| $21,362,638.65, plus interest at 6° per 
j cent to date of payment less dividends 
paid on the stocks after Feb. 26, 1929, 
with accrued interest on the amount of 
the dividends. 

It is also proposéd to acquire 38,392 
shares of prior lien stock, 4,933 shares 
of. preferred stock, and 56,000 shares of 
common stock of the Wheeling company, 
| owned and held by the New York, Chi- 
eago & St. Louis Railroad, for the sum 
of $9,749,018.67 plus interest and less 
, dividends. It is also proposed to pur- 
| chase 115,193 shares of prior lien stock 
| 14,800 shares of preferred stock, and 
| 168,000 shares of common stock, for sue 
| prices as the Commission shall fix, de: ' 
| termine or approve. ; 

Stock Held by Trustee. | 


| “Pending determination of this and | 
| another application before the Commis- | 
sion for authority to acquire control | 
| of the Wheeling,” the application says, | 
|“applicant is unable to negotiate for | 
| the purchase of this stock subject to the 
| approval of the Commission, for the rea- 
son that the owners of said shares of | 
| stock, namely, the Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad Company, New York Central 
Railroad Company, and New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad Company, were 
ordered on Mar. 11, 1929, by the Commis- 
sion in Docket No. 21012, 21012-Sub. 1,| 
and 21012-Sub. 2, respectively, to divest 
themselves of such stock in such man- 
ner as may be approved by the Com- 
mission, which orders have been com- 
plied with by trusteeing the stock pend- 
ing determination of applications before 
the Commission for authority to acquire 
control of the Wheeling. If the Com- 
mission approves this application, ap- 
plicant will immediately acquire said 
stock from the trustee on the terms and 
conditions named above or for such price | 
as the Commission shall fix and deter- 
mine or approve.” 


Methods of Drilling 
Oil Wells Studied 


New Producing Sands Dis- 
covered in Recent Years. 








New producing sands have been found 
as a result of drilling oil wells to an in- 
creasingly greater depth in the past few 
years, the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of Commerce announced in a 
statement issued Sept. 11. In some cases 
drilling tools deviate to one side and 
wells at a considerable depth are not al- 
ways vertical, according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

During the past few years oil wells 
have beer drilled to increasingly greater 
depths, with the result that many new 
producing sands have been found, the 
existence of which was not suspected a 
few years ago, During the tourse of an 
engineering study of one of the most 
notable of these deep fields, the Seminole 
aréa, in Oklahoma, the petroleum experi- 
ment station, which is maintained by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the State of 
Oklahoma at Bartlesville, Okla., have 
paid particular attention to deep wells 
which ceviate from a truly vertical .dj- 
rection. 

When the depths of the wells and the 
efforts that are made to reach the pro- 
ducing sand as quickly as possible are 
considered, it is not surprising that. in 
some cases the drilling tools deviate to 
one side after descending for some dis- 
tance in a truly vertical direction. The 
two effects of the deviation are of great 
importance in preparing engineering 
maps and cross sections of the producing 
field. In the first plage, the well is 
actually shallower than it appears to be 
so that its true depth can only be de- 
termined by measuring the average de- 
viation from the vertical and correcting 
| the apparent depth as measured by a tape 
line. The second effect is that the loca- 
tion of the well as shown on the map is 
| not necessarily directly above the loca- 
| tion of the hole where it enters the pro- 
| ducing sand. 

These and other difficulties are today 
| well recognized by the major producing | 
| companies who are making every effort 
to keep their wells as nearly vertical as 
| possible, 
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Wood Fiber Now Used 
For High Grade Paper 


Experiments Show Some Types 
Produce Excellent Stocks. 


Experiments have proved that cer- 
tain types of highly purified wood | 
fibers, now commercially obtainable, are 
suitable for conversion into high-grade 
bond and permanent record papers, the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, announced Sept. 11. 

Such papers have hitherto been made 
only from the best grade of rag fibers, 
which are considerably more expensive 
than wood fibers, it was stated. 

The Depariment’s review of the sub- 
ject follows in full text: 

Pure cellulose, commonly called alpha | 
cellulose, has a high degree of perma: | 
nency. The cotton fiber is the purest | 
form of cellulose found in nature. For 
this reason papers carefully prepared 
from high-grade cotton rags have 
hitherto been used exclusively where 
permanence extending. over hundreds of 
years is desired. The ordinary ‘wood 
fibers, even those of the best grades, have 
impurities and degraded forms of cellu- 
lose present which seriously affect their 
permanence. By a series of chemical 
treatments these objectionable impurities 
can be removed, leaving a fiber similar 
in its chemical composition to the cotton 
fiber and having the desired paper-mak- 
ing characteristics. 

In order to find out how the purified ; 
wood fibers would endure as compared 
with other commonly-used paper-mak- 
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Falling Farm Values 
Fail to Reduce Taxes, 
Declares Economist 


Inequalities of Assessments 
Factor in Abandonment 
Of Properties, Says 
Whitney Coombs. 


Farm taxes for the United States as a 
whole.in: 1928 .were 162 per cent above 





still declining in value, with inequali- 
ties of assessment “working havoc,” -it 
was stated Sept. 11 by Whitney Coombs, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture, in an 
address before the National Tax Asso- 
ciation conference at Saranac Inn, N, Y. 

Investigations directly devoted to one 
or more phases of the subject of farm 
taxation have been carried on in no less 
than 26 States »y various State, Fed- 
eral and private agencies. 

Scope of Farm Surveys. 

Although it is impossible to mention 
in detail the methods and results of 
these studies, said Mr. Coombs, most of 
their content may be summarized by 
considering: 

1—The kinds and amount of taxes} 
paid by agriculture; 

2.—Taxes and income from agricul- 
ture; 

3.—The assessment of farm property, | 
and 
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Senate to Inquire 


Into Opposition to 


Naval Reduction 


Resolution to Investigate Ac- 
tivities of W. B. Shearer at 
Conference Adopted 
Unanimously. 


Meeting Is Called 
To Draft Program 


Conduct of Navy Officers at 
Geneva Sessions Also May 
Be Reviewed, Says 
Senator Borah. 


The Senate, on Sept. 11, formally or- 
dered an investigation of the activities 
of William B. Shearer at the Geneva naval 
disarmament conference as an employe 
of certain large shipbuilding corpora- 
tions, when: it unanimously agreed to the 


Borah resolution (S. Res. 114) directing 
the Committee on Naval Affairs to make 
the inquiry. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chair- 
man of the Committee, has called a 
meeting for the morning of Sept. 12, to 
plan a program for the investigation and 
to choose a subcommittee to do the 
work: 

The Committee on Audit and Control 
of Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
which reported the resolution, amended 
it to place a limit of $10,000 on ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Norris Opens Discussion. 

The discussion on the floor of the Sen- 
ate was precipitated by a report from this 
Committee. As soon as the resolution 
was reported, Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, having in mind the objection 
of Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
the majority leader, to the consideration 
of the Vare senatorial election case at 
the extra session on the ground that it 
is extraneous to the tariff-farm program 
of the Senate, facetiously called the at- 
tention of Mr. Watson, to the Shearer 
resolution. Mr. Norris said he wanted to 
know from Mr. Watson if such a resolu- 
tion is in. order at the special session. 

. The resolution was-ordered .to-be read. 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
asked Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
sponsor of the Shearer investigation, if 
it proposed to investigate propaganda 
respecting naval affairs “on both 
sides” or it is proposed to investigate 
only propaganda against naval disarma- 
ment. Senator Borah replied that the 
proposed investigation is with respect to 
the activities set forth in the resolution. 
Mr. McKellar said propaganda has been 
going on for both sides of the naval dis- 
armament question and that it may be 
necessary to investigate the propaganda 
of both sides. 

Specific Activities Involved. 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 


|} sas, the minority leader, told the Senate 


that it is not a question of investigat- 
ing propaganda but of interference 
with the negotiations of the official rep- 
resentatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment. He said it is true there ‘has 
been propaganda on both sides as to the 





4.—The taxes and the value of farm 


Dr. Coombs’ address, as made public | 
by the Department, follows in full text: | 

A discussion of farm tax problems 
from the research point of view may be 
prefaced by brief mention of the re-| 
search agencies that have been engaged 
in studying the subject. An attempt to 


disarmament question, but this proposed 
investigation is with respect to particu- 
lar alleged acts named in the Borah res- 
clution, of representations alleged to 
have been made at the instance of ship- 
building companies in direct interference 
with negotiations of American Govern- 
ment officials. 

He said there is no question raised as 


include all the research material which | to the right of anyone or of all parties 
concerns farm taxation would involve a| to carry on propaganda within its proper 
review of the conclusions of all the im-| Sphere, but the inquiry is to cover al- 


pontant tax investigating commissions | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
Philippines Develop 


Cizarette Tobaceo 
Successful Tests Made With' 
Light Type in Islands. 


A type of tobacco, similar to the yel- | 
low or bright cigarette tobacco of the | 
United States, can be grown in Isa- 
bela Province, of the Philippines, ac- 
cording to information’ received by the | 
tobacco section of the Department of | 
Commerce Sept. 11. Experiments with) 
the new tobacco have been carried on} 
successfully by the Philippine bureau of 
agriculture, it was stated. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Philippine bureau of agriculture 
reports that after a series of repeated 
attempts to produce successfully the yel- | 
low or bright cigarette tobacco it has | 
at last succeeded in producing a type | 
which can be grown in Isabela Province. | 

While the results of these experiments 
are encouraging, the bureau points out 
that this tobacco will require consid- | 





Department’s 


erable care and attention, both in grow- | 


ing and curing, which will also increase 
the cost of production. 

The United States furnishes practi- 
cally all the ciggrettes imported into the 
Philippine Islands, but it is well to note 
in this connection that the United States | 
buys more than twice as much tobacco 
from the Philippine Islands as 
Islands buy from the United States. Ex- 
ports of cigarettes from the United | 
States to the Philippine Islands during | 
the calendar year 1928 amounted to) 
$1,772,382, but during the same year, this 
country as tnd cigars alone from the 
Philippine Islands to the amount of $4,- | 
189,898. The total tobacco trade between 
the two countries in 1928 was as follows: | 
Exports to the Philippine Islands, $2,- | 
089,104; imports from the Philippine | 
Islands, $4,750,786. 


the | 


|the survey to the Pos 


leged interference with the essential of- 
ficial actions of representatives of the 
Executive of the Nation. 

“It is to be hoped,” Senator Robinson 
said, “that if the transactions set forth 
in the resolution did occur, as a result of 
this investigation such transactions shall 
never again happen.” 

He added that no citizen and no corpo- 
ration has a right, “for mercenary con- 


[Continued on Page 38, Column 4.] 


Changes Are Planned 
In Postal Accounting 


Survey in Progress Preparatory 
To Revision of System. 


Progress is being made on a plan of 
scientific cost accounting for the postal 
| service, it was stated orally, Sept. 11, 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Frederic A. Tilton. 

A study of the accounting system of 
the Post Office Department was directed 
some time ago by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, to be directed 
primarily to improvement of business 
methods in the management of the pos- 
| tal service. Mr. Tilton is conducting 
this survey. ; 

The results of the investigation, Mr. 
Tilton said, will probably determine the 
| future fiscal policies of the postal ¢s- 
|tablishment. Mr. Tilton is now study- 
ing operating expenses and postal reve- 
nues for the fiscal year which closed June 
| 30, 1929. 

Cost items are still being audited, he 
stated, and for that reason there is no 
exact information as to the amount of 
the postal deficit for the past fiscal year, 
This information, he said, will undoubt- 
edly be incorporated in the annual report 
of the Postmaster General, when suby 
mitted at the regular session of Con- 
gress. 

Pending an official audit of the busi- 
ness of the Department, he said, it will 
be impossible to forecast what recom- 
mendations he will make for changes 


in accounting methods in his report of 
tmaster General. 
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Reorganization 





Members Assigned to Special 
Duties and New Commit- 
tees Are Named 
By Order. 


The Federal Radio Commission has 
‘been reorganized with the naming of new 
committees and the assigriment of indi- 
vidual members to special duties, accord- 
ing to a general order adopted by the 
Commission and just made public. 

Committees have been appointed to 
oversee such subjects as planning and 
publicity, hearings, courts and legisla- 
tion, budget and personrel, planning and 
. Policy, and procedure and publicity. 
Members have been placed in charge of 
various divisions of the Commission's 
activities. 

Ordinarily, it was stated in the order, 
hearings will be conducted by a member 
of the hearings committee or, preferably, 
by an examiner assigned to that duty. 
The Commissioner or examiner will re- 
port the evidence for decision by the 
full membership of the Commission. 
Eugene O. Sykes was appointed chair- 
man of the committee to conduct the 





hearings. Heretofore as many members 
attended the hearings as* could be 
present. 


Following is the full text of the order 
adopted by the Commission: : 

On motion duly made and carried the 
Commission adopted the following reg- 
ulations for the internal management of 
the Commission: 

1. Legal division. One member of the 
Commission will have general supervi- 
sion over the policies, activities, and con- 
duct of the legal division, and shall con- 
sult with the General Counsel with ref- 
erence to the management thereof. 
Commissioner Sykes is assigned to this 
duty. 

2. Engineering division. One member 


of the Commission will have general | 


supervision over the policies, activities, 


and conduct of the engineering division, | have seen how farming and industry | could li 


and shall consult with the chief engineer 
with reference to the management 
thereof. 
signed to this duty. 

3. Field investigations. One member 
of the Commission will have general 
supervision over investigations made by 
the Commission, and will consult and 
advise ‘with the general counsel with 
reference to legal matters thereupon 
arising. Commissioner Lafount is as- 
signed to this duty. 


Liaison Member Named. 


4. Liaison. 
mission is designated as liaison member 
and in this capacity will be responsible 
for contacts with governmental and 
quasi-public bodies interested in the 
regulation and advancement of radio 
communication. He shall represent the 


Commission wherever advisable at meet- | 


ings of the interdepartmental radio ad- 
visory .committee, the interdepartnren- 
tal committee for coordination of a¢ 
tivities in aid of aviation, the airways 
division of the Bureau of Lighthouses, 


Commissioner Saltzman is ae | 


One member of the Com- | 
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Are Predicted by Secretary of Labor 





Of Radio Commission Control of Overproduction Is Chief Problem to Be Solved, 


Declares Mr. Davis. 





* [Continued from Page 1.] 


these children I believe it is safe to 
promise a life better than anything 
their fathers and mothers had, before 
them. $ 

For some years, now, I have had the 
advantage of a Cabinet officer in watch- 
ing the march of events in our country. 
I have known intimately three Presidents. 
And from that intimate knowledge I can 
tell you that President Hoover’s inter- 
ests are wrapped up in service to the Na- 
tion, and especially in service to its 
} farmers, I believe with President Hoover 
that service to one’s fellow man is the 
best thing life has to offer. 

He no sooner came into office than 


his word, by calling a special session 
of Congress on farm relief and tariff pro- 
tection. In‘the shortest space of time 
Congress passed, at his bidding, a farm 
relief bill which I am sure contains 
within it the means to make your farm- 
ing activities productive of all they. 
ought to be, with satisfaction and profit 
to you, and added worth to the people 
who are so dependent upon your earnest 
efforts. And immediately following the 
| passage of the farm relief act, the Pres- 
|ident appointed the Commission of able 
and distinguished men necessary to set 
the, new law at work, without delay— 
|}men whose training, experience and 
knowledge of farm problems eminently 
fit them to administer the new law. In 
addition to the farm relief bill a tariff 
law has passed the House and is now 
junder discussion in the Senate. 

| I was reared in the farming and in- 
|dustrial communities of Pennsylvania 
and I have seen something of the farm- 
ler’s anxieties, his problems, and his 
tremendous importance to our whole na- | 
From my own childhood on| 





tional life. 


|are linked together, so that neither can} 
prosper unless the other also fares well. 
In those years industry had suffered | 
|just as farming has suffered since the | 
lwar. Bad times prevailed everywhere. | 
Mills were shut down. I was frequently | 
lout of work. Everywhere the tariff was | 
|discussed as 8 Way out of this terrible | 
'situation. I was not much concerned | 
jover the theory of a tariff, but I was 
|intensely interester in its results. 


| Tariff Is Held Solution 
Of Problems of Farmer 


| “Poday, our country faces a stiffer com- | 
petition than ever, because all the other | 
countries are staging a rapid recovery | 
from the harrowing effects of the war. | 
|They look with eager eyes on the rich 
|American market, and America~ must) 
save its liberal wages, its standards of | 
living, and all the blessings »we have 
struggled so hard to win. Yet, to hear 
from our importers and foreign diplo- 


he proved again that he is a man of | 


‘hay 


| Hyde, pointed out to me the oth 


, wheat and oats, to the total value of 
| approximately $100,000,000, along with 
| $70,374,000 worth of hay and $37,699,000 


; barley, and other foods and fodder. 


dairying, fruit products, and animal hus- | 


bandry our State also ranks high; so 
that farm relief means something to.the 
thousands of farmers in this State. 
deed, it is a subject well worth talking 
about. 





| Loneliness of Farm 
| Life Is Alleviated 


! 

| I need not remind you people of the | 
changes that have already come over | 
farming in the past 20 years. Once 
upon a time ,the farmer led a very lonely 
ilife. It was that loneliness that has 
/ sent into the cities every year 200,000 of 


| young farm boys who wanted jobs in the 
‘factories in preference to field and fur- 
|row. The movement towards .the city 
; became such that we used to hear talk 

about going “back to the farm.” The 
|ecountry was really alarmed, for fear 
|that the -farms might one day be de-| 
| serted altogether. It began to wake up 
iat last to the real importance of the 
| farmer. 


Now it is not loneliness that some-| 
'times créates in the farmer a handker- | 
|ing after the city life. The loneliness | 
has passed. Improved highways, the 
family’ automobile, the telephone, the | 
|radio, the phonograph, have come to} 
'make living on the farm far preferable. 
For the farmer now enjoys all the enter- 
tainments and. amusements of the city, | 
and he has a blessed peace and_quictude | 
besides. His home is equipped with elec- | 
| trie light.. His children go to the best} 
of schools. They are out of the dust and 
| dirt of the cities, and live in the fresh | 
/air and sunshine. Whenever you get} 
, tired of living on a farm, let me tell you | 
| something, ail you young people. There 
isn’t a real American boy or girl in any | 
of our cities who doesn’t wish he or she} 
ve where you do, out in the free | 
weep of the fields and away from the| 
ise and the crowds of the city streets. 
Today, if the farmer has had an urge! 
abandon his farm and seek some oc- | 
cupation in the industries of the city, it| 
is not loneliness that stirs him. It is a 
feeling that the man in industry makes | 
more money, that farming doesn’t pay. 
And economic conditions have been hit- | 
ting the farmer hard indeed. ‘hat is| 
why the country has been moved at last | 





s 





to 





to stop and do something for him. 


culture, W. M. | 
er day 
that agriculture has spread clear across 


The Secretary of Agri 
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Conspiracy Charged 
Against British Lines 


= 





worth of potatoes, to say nothing of rye, 
In | 


| 


In | according to the provisions of the new 


Requiring All Men 
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Turkey Passes Law | |Survey Made to Obtain Information 


To Benefit Women Engaged in Business 





To Work on. Roads Study of Hours, Wages and General Conditions Prevailing 
In Work Included in Research. 


New Statute Demands 10 
Days Service or Payment 
Of Tax of About 
$4.00. 


Road service consisting of 10 days’ 
| work on the highways is required of all 
male residents of Turkey, including for- 
|eigners of six months’ residence, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60, inclusive, 


Turkish road law, the Department of 


Commerce was advised Sept. 11 by the | 


commercial attache at Constantinople, 
Julian Gillespie. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

It is stipulated that the yearly “road 
service” is 10 days’ work on the roads 
such as is performed by a laborer of 
average physical strength, but provision 
is made that the payment of £T8 (ap- 
proximately $4) in lieu of actual physical 
service will satisfy the requirements of 
the law. If and when deemed necessary, 
the vilayet authorities may increase the 
yearly “road service” to 12 days’ labor, 
and exemption from physical service may 
be obtained by the payment of £T10 
(about $5). 

The officials and staffs of embassies, 
legations, and consulates, fathers of five 
living children, invalids, students, and 


men serving in the army and gendarm- | 


ery are exempt from the provisions of 
the law. 


Departments Collect Tax. 


The road tax, in lieu of labor on the 
roads, will be collected by the vilayet 
(department) authorities, and 50 per 
cent of the money collected at the rate 
of £T8 per person will be deposited by 
the various local authorities in the state 
agricultural bank in a special account 
opened for “roads and bridges.” 


Reliable reports indicate that the 
Turkish government intends to repair 
and recondition the 13,000 kilometers of 
existing roads, and to construct some 
8,000 kilometers of new highways. The 
successful accomplishment of the pres- 
ent highway and road building program 
will necessarily require a good many 
years, 15 to 20, as it is stated unofficially 
that the government does not contem- 
plate the flotation of a bond issue or 
a foreign loan, but desires to pay con- 
trdctors in cash as work is completed. 

$3,000,000 for Roads Per Year. 

It is still a matter of conjecture as 
to what sums will be available to the 
ministry of public works for the con- 
struction of the new highways, or for 
the repair and reconditioning of exist- 
ing roads. In well informed cireles, 
however, it is conservatively estimated 
that at least £T6,000,000 ($3,000,000) 
per annum will be obtained by the cen- 
tral government for use on roads, high- 
ways, and bridges. 

. There are no concrete roads or streets 
in Turkey at the present time, and only 
a few kilometers of asphalt highways. 
The best roads in the country are of 
water-bound macadam or crushed rock 
surfacing without ‘binder, the great ma- 
jority of which are worn out or ina 


impassable to motor vehicles in the win- 
ter months. 


Thesremainder of the roads | 


‘Suit Alleges Methods in Re- 


;mats now, you would think that America 


are dirt tracks and trails, few of which | 


Department of Commerce, the Army Sig-| is going to the bow-wows, simply be- | 
nal Corps, the division of naval com- |cause we have determined to strengthen 
Thunications, the radio service of the|our defenses against the flood of cheap 
Bureau of Standards, etc. He will also | food and cheap goods from abroad, by 
keep in contact with proposals for inter- | saving its production to our own workers 
national conferences and conventions.|and manufacturers. Other countries 
Commissioner Starbuck is assigned to | have their tariffs, and America reserves 
this duty. |the same right to herself. Our country 
5. Secretary. Except as above indi-|is our own castle, too precious to us 
cated the secretary will be the adminis-|all to be economically menaced by ad- 
trative officer of the Commission. In|vances from which we are well able to 
this capacity he will have supervision | protect it. 
of the license section, personnel and sup- We are American | 
ply, the disbursing officer, mail and files, |farmer, divectly and indirectly. If our | 
the typist pool, the messengers, and the | industries are put out of business by a 
maintenance of records and forms. He tide of goods made abroad under a low | 
shall also be in charge of the informa-| wage system, then hundreds of thou-| 
tion service of the Commission, and in| sands of American wage earners will 
this capacity shall supervise the press|be thrown out of work, as has happened 
service and general correspondence of before. Under such conditions of un- 
the Commission, and shall conduct per-|employment we encourage depression. 
sonal interviews with those seeking i- | The buying power of our people is Tut 
| 


protecting the 





| 





formation or desiring action. in half. And the farmer feels it keenly} 

The secretary shall serve as budget|in selling less of his products and at! 
officer and classification officer of the|lowered prices. It is one more proof | 
Commission and will have final approval | that the farmer cannot prosper unless | 
of all leave with the exception of that | the whole country is prosperous and in 
of the general counsel and chief engi- | a position to take his products off his 
neer, whose leave will be approved by | hands at prices that mean a profit to 
the Commissioners respectively super-| him, of which he is so highly deserving. 
vising their activities. | In like manner, neither can industry | 

The secretary shall receive instruction | Progress unless the farmer also gets his | 
only through the chairman, upon a ma-| Share of the nation’s prosperity. To a! 
jority vote of the Commission, |very great extant it is the Spetaee 

All correspondence’ shall be received, °f our people who are gainfully em- | 
by the secretary’s office and, encase tit | ployed, who buy the bulk of the farm- 
which is marked “personal,” opened and ers’ output. And the things we eat are 





| ers for the carriage of general cargo 


. e have even been’ graveled. om ica- 
straint of American tion and teummpoet by Sie ae 
Trade | drawn conveyances is, therefore, ex- 
. | Saenenty re a and frequently impos- 

—— — | sible, durin i 
A suit, under the Federal anti-trust | months. the late Fall and Winter 
laws, against 13 British companies op- | 
erating transatlantic lines, to enjoin) 
certain of their practices in allegedly | 
conspiring to eliminate an American 
company from participation in trans- 
atlantic ocean carriage, was filed Sept. | 
10, by the United States Navigation Co.,| __ 
Inc., in the District Court for the South-| New Rulin 
ern District of New York. | 


The complaint alleges that for the | 
past five years these companies, operat- 
ing steamship lines between United sue : 
Sthles anit finden ports and Great | Chorising poskmasters, with the approval 
Britain, have conspired to restrain for- |? the First Assistant Postmaster Gep- 


; Tnited | eral Arch Coleman, to sell to the hi 
eign trade and commerce of the United | est bidder undeliverable magazines cad 


States in the carriage of ocean cargo a + as : 
hetwesn> Barth Atlantic and. United othes periodicals as waste materials has 
Sidaeloen pants | been approved by the Postmaster Gen- 
The tft va | eral, Walter F. Brown, according to an 
i eves Staten Navigation vom ~ order sent to the postmasters, and just 
ai explains, is a corporation of | made public b ’ 
the State of New York with offices in! ment. . B She Peay Ope Deraey: 
New York City. Since May, 1919, it is The full text of the order follows: 
stated, the company has operated steam-| Section 104, paragraph 1, Postal Laws 
| and Regulations. is amended by th i- 
between the port of New York and the| tion of the following to the’ first 
ports of London and Liverpool. | tence thereof: , 
More than 95 per:cent of the trade| , “Provided, however, that at offices 
and commerce involved “is carried by | designated by/the First Assistant Post- 
vessels of the carrier corporate defend-| master General and under instructions 
ants,” the complaint alleges, “and said issued by him, such undeliverable maga- 
divers other carrier corporations engaged | Zines and periodicals as may be deemed 











Unclaimed Magazines 


To Be Sold for Waste 


g Established by Post 
Office Department. 





Establishment of a new policy in au- 


with them in said combination.” 


examin . " s+ | not the only goods the farmer supplies | 
at tree Each Commissioner us with. Some of our leaders in indus- | 
try were born on the farm. Farmers | 
have been elected to the Presidency of | 
the United States. One of them, George 
Washington, was a very talented farmer | 
and a very great President. This goes 
to show that we all give something to 
our country which it cannot do without. 
We are al] bound up together as Amer- 


shall refer back to the secretary all 
communications designated as “personal” 
which are not in fact personal. 

6. Committees of the Commission. 


The following four subcommi 
established: wr 


(a) Hearings, court and legislation, 
Commissioner Sykes, chairman, Commis- 
sioner Lafount. 


_ (b) Budget and personnel, Commis- 
sioner Lafount, chairman, Commissioner 
Saltzman. 


(c) Planning and policy, Commissioner 
Satiemen, chairman, Commissioner Star- 

ck. 

(d) Procedure and publicity, Commis- 
sioner Starbuck, chairman, Commissioner 
Sykes. 

Ordinarily hearings will be conducted 
by a member of the hearings commit- 
tee, or, preferably, by an examiner as- 
signed to that duty. Such Commissioner 
or examiner shall take and report the 
evidence for decision thereon by the full 
membership of the Commission or a 
quorum thereof, 

The budget and personnel committee 
will serve in an advisory capacity to the 
secretary. The budget and personnel 
committee will represent the Commis- 


sion in hearings before the budget bu-| _ 


reau and appropriations committee, and 
before the personnel classification board 


on the more important positions involv- | 


ing the higher grades and technical per- 
sonnel. 

The planning and policy committee 
shall actively pursue studies along the 
line of planning and policy, and shall 
initiate and present definite 
dations to the Commission. 


The procedure and publicity commit- 
tee shall interpret and give force and 
effect to all policies laid down by the 
Commission by the presentation of ap- 


recommen- | 


without the other. 

Now the thought arises as to just 
what is going to be done. How is the 
farmer going to profit? How, especially, | 
are your farmers of Pennsylvania going 
to benefit? It comes right home to this 
State as it does to every other agri- 
cultural State. 

Many of the people of this country, 
when they speak of farming, think of 
the West. They forget what you and 
I know, that Pennsylvania is one of the 
great farming States of the Nation. I 


been taught in school that Pennsylvania 
is not a purely industrial community. 
True, it does rank as the greatest work- 
shop in the world, but it also produces 
in a single year on 200,400 farms, with 
an acreage of 16,298,275 acres of the 
most fertile and productive soil, corn, 


‘Nominations for Foreign 
Service Are Approved 


| 





The Senate on Sept. 11 confirmed the 
nomination of Theodore Roosevelt, of 
| New York, as Governor of Porto Rico, 
| favorably reported by the Committee on 
| Ferritories and Insular Possessions. The 
| Senate also approved the nomination 
|of John W. Garrett, of Maryland, as 
| Ambassador to Italy, Garrit John 
Dickema, of Michigan, as Minister to 





ican citizens and none can get along) 


suppose every boy and girl here has | 


The plaintiff company, the complaint 
sets forth, carries less than 5 per cent 
of the general cargo in this transat- 
lantic trade, and alleges that the de- 
fendants, including the Cunard, White 
Star, Atlantic Transport, Anchor, Ca- 
nadian Pacific, and other lines, are at- 
tempting unlawfully to eliminate this 
participation. 


; include, according to the complaint, the 
| joint refusal of defendant lines to carry 
shipments at their contract rates from 
,any shipper who gives any of his busi- 
ness to the plaintiff, raising, or threaten- 


out raising the exclusive contract rates, 


spreading of derogatory statements con- 
erning the plaintiff. 


‘Wood Fiber Found Suitable 
For High Grade Stationery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing fibers, tests are being made at the 
Bureau of Standards of the various types 
of paper-making wood fibers and of sev- 
eral grades of rag fibers. These tests 
include chemical purity, whiteness, and 
miscroscopical structure. A thorough in- 
vestigation of the strength and durability 
of a series of representative commercial 
papers prepared from fibers similar to 
the above is also being made. 

The relatively durability of the vari- 
ous paper-making fibers is studied by 
means of accelerated aging tests, 
whereby a few hours treatment simu- 


long period of years. The samples are 
baked in dry form at 212 degrees F., are 
cooked with steam, and are exposed to 
intense light rays from an artificial sun, 





| The Netherlands and George T. Summer- 


After all these severe treatments, the 


riate orders and regulations, and| lin of Louisiana, as Minister to Ven-| samples are again subjected to searching 
tests to find how much they have de- 
teriorated both chemically and phsically. 


the supervision of the 


publicity 
policy. 


{ezuela, Mr, Summerlin is now Minister 
to Honduras. 





The alleged practices complained of | 


ing to raise, the general tariff rates with- | 


| employment of rebates to shippers, and | 


lates the effect of natural aging over a/| 


| suitable shall be segregated from publi- 

cations subject to disposal as waste, and 
| sold to the highest bidder as magazines 
|and periodicals. Complete records of 
| such sale shall be kept and the funds 
| resulting therefrom remitted at the close 
| of each month to the division of dead 
letters and dead parcel post with a 
report of sales made, such funds to be 
| deposited by that division with the Third 
| Assistant Postmaster General, division 
| of finance, and accounted for as part 


| of the postal revenue.” 





| President Confers 
On Naval Limitation 





Consults Federal Officials .on, 
Pending British Negotiations. 





~ Pending negotiations between the 
United States and Great Britain for fur- 
| ther limitation of naval armaments, 
| were discussed, Sept. 11, by President 
| Hoover, at the White House, with offi- 
| cials of the Department of State, the 
| Department of the Navy and members 
| of the General Board of the Navy. , 

At the White House it was explained 
orally that the conference was a con- 
tinuation of the series of discussions 
which the President has been holding re- 
| cently with Federal officials on the sub- 
ject of limitation of naval armaments. 

President Hoover, it was said, can- 
celled several engagements scheduled to 
be held during the day in order to de- 
vote the time uninterruptedly to the 
| naval conference. 
| In addition to the members of the Gen- 
}eral Board of the Navy, those taking 





| tary of State, Henry L. Stimson; the 

| Undersecretary of State, Joseph P. Cot- 
| ton; the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
F, Adams, and Rear Adm, Hilary A. 
Jones, the President’s chief advisor in 
the pending naval negotiations, 


| part in the conference were: The Secre- | 


Comprehensive surveys of hours, 
wages and general conditions relating to 
women’s work are being undertaken by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, according to a statement made 
public Sept. 10. . 

ince women have to perform the 
double role of mothers and wage earn- 
ers, their position in the economic field 
lis being emphasized, and the Bureau is 
|devoting its efforts to collecting data 
| which will benefit them, it was stated. 
The Bureau’s discussion of the wo- 
man’s position in the business field, and 
|plans to aid them, follows in full text: 


| Advancement of Women 
Workers Is Bureau Aim 


The Women’s Bureau, charged with the 
|function of formulating standards and 
policies for wage-earning women, to pro- 
mote their welfare, to increase their ef- 
ficiency, to improve their working con- 


ditions, and to advance their employment 
| opportunities, has already considered in- 
| vestigations of conditions under which 
| women work; as an important part of its 
|activities. The Byreau has made State- 
| wide surveys of this type in 20 States. 
Since women have a double role to 
|perform in being home makers and 
|mothers or potential mothers as well as 
wage earners, and since “America will 
be as strong as her women” greater 
|stress is laid upon the importance of 
high standards of employment for 
| women. 

| Accordingly, the purpose of a survey 
|of women workers in a particular State 
is to collect data on conditions under 
which women work in that State, and to 
furnish information which will throw 
| light on the whole situation and be avail- 
jable for.use by all forces, not only in 
|the State but in the country at large, 
| interested in the welfare and progress of 
|women workers and in their wage-earn- 
‘ing problems. 

| A State survey is always undertaken 
| by the Women’s Bureau at the request 
of an organization or authorities in the 
| State, the petition being presented in 
|many cases in the form of a letter from 
lthe State governor. As only a few 
|States have the necessary facilities, 
|forces, or funds to make investigations 
| of this sort for themselves, Federal as- 
sistance is needed and requested by the 
'majority of States, whenever a survey 
|of the conditions of woman labor is de- 
| sired. 





| 


| Representative Plants 
Visited by Investigators 


| In response to an invitation from a 
| State for a special investigation the 

Women’s Bureau first makes a’ prelimi- 
| nary study of the industrial situation in 
| that State, plans its method of procedure 
| for the field work,.and draws,up the re- 
| quired schedules. The Bureau’s agents 
| are then sent into the State for the neces- 


| bad state of disrepair and frequently sary period of from two to three 


|months, the time given to the survey 
depending upon the size of the State, its 
importance, the number of women 
workers, and other factors. 

Consultation is held with the State 
department of labor, manufacturers asso- 
ciations, women’s organizations, and 
other local groups familiar with indus- 
trial and social conditions. 

As it is impossible in the limited time 
of a survey to cover all the establish- 
ments wherein women work, a repre- 


Citizenship Sought 
By Illegal Residents 


Names of 26 Aliens Are Given 
To Immigration Bureau. 








| The names of 26 aliens who have been 
| found to be illegally in the United States 
or were admitted for temporary res!- 
dence since June 30, 1924, and who are 
attempting to become citizens of the 
country, was given to the Immigration 
Service of the Department of Labor by 
the Bureau of Naturalization of the 
same department, says a statement of 
the Bureau of Naturalization. 


The statement follows in full text: 


During the month of August, 1929, 
this Bureau furnished the Immigratior 
Service with the names and addresses 
of 26 aliens who have been found to be 
illegally in the country or were admitted 
only for temporary residence since June 
30, 1924, and who are .attempting to be- 
come citizens of the United States. 


This makes a total of 72 irregular 
arrivals during the operation of the. pres- 
ent visa period of the quota law which 
have been, reported by this Bureau to 
the Immigration Service since July 1, 
1929, for appropriate attention looking 
to their possible deportation. 





Discussion of Tariff 
Resumed in Senate 


Action to Be Taken First on Ad- 
ministrative Sections. 


The tariff bill (H. R. 2667) again re- 
sumed a position of “unfinished business 
of the Senate,” Sept. 11, when consid- 
eration of the resolution (S. Res. 111) 
of Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
to deny Senator-elect William S. Vare, 
of Pennsylvania, a seat was postponed 
until Dec. 3. 

With the Norris resolution scheduled 
for the second day of the regular session, 
the tariff bill immediately was taken up 
and on a motion by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the first formal read- 
ing of the bill was unanimously dis- 
pensed with. 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, ranking minority member of 
the Finance Committee, announced that 
he would speak on the bill the follow- 
ing day, and then submitted an order 
that the special and administrative sec- 
tions of the bill should be disposed of 
first, and that afterward the dutiable 
and free lists should be considered. 

This order, which was adopted unani- 
mously, further declared that the Com- 
‘| mittee amendments would be taken up 
first, section by section, and then all 
other amendments, section by section, 














sentative number of plants in the vari- 
ous woman-employing industries are 
chosen for study, including large, small, 
and medium-sized establishments. In 
fact a sufficient number of the different 
types are covered to give a fair and 
\representative picture of the woman-in- 
industry situation. Plants in cities and 
towns and in some instances in industrial 
communities centered about a particular 
industry, are included in order that the 
problem may be studied from all the dif- 
ferent angles. Much credit is always due 
the managements of the establishments 
visited for their courtesy and assistance, 
for without such cooperation the facts 
could not be obtained. All data collected 
from the/individual plants are kept con- 
fidential. 

The investigation is carried on along 
several main lines. In ‘some States a 
survey is made of the hours, wages, and 
working conditions of women; in others 
only one or two of these general subjects 
are covered, according to the informa- 
tion desired in the ‘state. 

The method of investigation in a com- 
prehensive survey of hours, wages and 
working conditions for women is as 
follows: 

Definite information about numbers of 
employes, hours, wages, and working 
conditions is scheduled by the bureau 
agents from ‘interviews with employers, 
managers, foremen, from inspection of 
the plants, and from examination of the 
pay rolls. A special schedule, which dif- 
ters somewhat for the type of estab- 
lishment, whether a factory, store, laun- 
dry,. festaurant, cannery or telephone 
exchange, is used to record data as to 
the number of employes (men, women, 
children), the daily and weekly sched- 
uled hours, the lunch period, Saturday 
half holidays, overtime, night work, and 
employment policies. In addition reports 
are made about the working conditions 
in each plant, data about the following 
being recorded in considerable detail on 
a@ special schedule: The spacing, heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, cleanliness of 
the workrooms, the seating arrange- 
ments for women employees, the haz- 
ards and strains to which women are 
exposed, the sanitary and service facil- 
ities such as drinking equipment, toilets, 
washrooms, cloakrooms, provided for 
their use, and in some instances analyses 
of women’s jobs. 

On a special form are recorded weekly 
earnings, rates, and hours of work of 
each woman in each occupational group 
for a representative current week, and 
in some surveys for two weeks, one a 
current week, the other a week about 
a year earlier. The aim is to select 
with the assistance of the management 
a week as nearly as possible representa- 
tive of the normal working hours of 
the firm, a week without a holiday in 
which the women on the whole worked 
the full time, without an _ excessive 
amount of overtime and which is re- 
garded by the management as a normal 
production week. 


Employes’ Living 
Conditions Studied 


Individual yearly earnings for a rep- 
resentative number of women, aunty 
about 10 per cent in each establishment, 
are recorded on 52-week schedules. 

Facts concerning age, nativity, expe- 
rience in the trade, and conjugal and liv- 
ing conditions are obtained from the 
workers by means of questionnaires dis- 
tributed in the plant and filled in by the 
women employes. 

The investigators in many surveys are 
able to supplement the foregoing infor- 
mation, by means of home visits to some 
of the women workers, with personal 
statements about the educational and in- 
dustrial history, the home responsibili- 
ties and dependents of this limited num- 
ber of women. 

The data collected in the field are an- 
alyzed and tabulated, the material be- 
ing combined and correlated in a num- 
ber of ways, in order to present the in- 
formation in the most significant and 





Equal Rights Urged. 
For Foreign Husband . 
As For Alien Wife 


Representative Dickstein to 
Introduce Bill to Admit to 
Country Mates of 
American Women. 





Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, orally discussing pros- 
pective immigration legislation at the — 
coming .December regular session of 
Congress, announced that he proposed 
to introduce a bill to give the same 
exemption to a woman citizen as to a 
male citizen under the immigration act 
of 1924. Mr. Dickstein is a minority 
member of the House Committee on Im- 
migration. 

“There is no room for argument,” he 
said, “as to why an American girl who 
chooses to marry a citizen of another 
country should not have the right to 
have her hasband here in this country 
with her. We have been discriminating 
in our immigration laws, in a very un- 
sportsmanlike way, against women who 
choose to marry the men of their choice 
who happen to be born abroad. 


Present Bars to Entry. 


“If the prospective husband happens 
to have been born in Great Britain, it 
might be possible for that husband to 
come into this country within a year 
under our present immigration quota 
law. But if the husband happens to have 
been born in Poland it might take from 
three to four years, and if born in Syria 
it might take 40 to 45 years. 

Mr. Dickstein said that, if a child were 
born to such parents in Syria, it would 
take 40 years under the present quota 
system, for the husband to be allowed to 
come into this country, and then the hus- 
band would have to be in the United 
States a period of years to become a 
citizen of it and the child would be 21 
years of age before becoming eligible 
to admission. 

“T think that legislation to correct 
this situation will go through at the 
regular December session of Congress,” 
said Mr. Dickstein, “and I hope the 
woman suffrage and women club organi- 
gations will get back of it to help get it 
onto the statute books. I have never 
advocated an open door, but I am against 
the present restriction which would de- 
stroy a family.” 

Five Years’ Delay in Prospect. 

“T am just taking up with the Depart- 
ment of Labor,” Mr. Dickstein said, “the 
case of an American girl who, while on 
a trip abroad, met and married a for- 
eigner, a man of great culture. Now 
this American girl finds that if she can 
get permission to enable her husband to 
be admitted into this country within five 
years she will be fortunate. 

“Take a country like Russia, for in- 
stance. It has a small quota, and it 
would take from three to five years for 
a husband of an American woman to 
come into this country. If one’s father 
happens to have been born in Great 
Britain, it would take from six months 
to a year to bring about his admission; 
but if he happens to have been born in 
Syria, with its small quota, it would 
take virtually .20 y: Pag th 4 

“We are Miseriminatihe in favor of 
one class of citizens, namely, those who «¢ 
happen to have been. born in:Great Brit- 
ain, against all those classes who happen 
to have been born elsewhere in the 
world. It is a case of discrimination 
for Great Britain against the world. 

“Germany is the next best-country, in 
this respect; but quota restrictions have 
taken away 30,000 from the German 
quota, and Great Britain is the most 
substantial gainer thereby. I think Con- 
gress should change this situation in the 
interest of maintaining the natural rights 
of a family from an immigration point 
of view. 


this work the published bulletins are 
sent out to interested groups in the State, 
to individual employers whose plants 
have been included in the survey, and to 
many individuals and _ organizations 


enlightening form, for practical use by| throughout the .country, whose names 


all concerned—employers, organizations | upon request are kept on the general 
requesting the survey, and all forces in-| mailing list of the Women’s Bureau. 
terested in the problems of women work- After the report is published and sent 
ers. Accordingly when the tables are| out, the Women’s Bureau, except for a 
carefully analyzed and the report writ-| news release or two on the bulletin, en- 
ten by trained economists, who have| gages in no other follow-up work. Ae- 
qualified before the Civil Service Com-| tivities of this sort, if desired, are car- 
mission under special examination for ried dn by the State groups. 
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AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLisHep WitHout CoMMENT 


Deportation Stayed Senate Postpones Until December 3 


Of Polish Count to 


Await Investigation 


Bureau of Immigration In- 
vestigating Charge That 
Alien Was Deprived 
Of $170,000. 


The deportation of Count Albert Sichof- 
sky of Poland has been ordered stayed 
until a thorough investigation can be 
made to determine the truth or falsity of 
nis allegations that he was unjustly de- 
prived of more than $170,000 in the last 
nine years, during which time he was 
under investigation and in the California 
State prison, according to an oral state- 
ment made Sept. 11 by I. F. Wixon, Act- 
ing Commissioner General of the Bureau 
of Immigration, Department of Labor. 

The count has charged that the war- | 
den of Folsom prison received $12,680 
out of 916,680 which he paid while in 
prison after being informed that such 
a sum was the verdict and costs of a 
civil action against him. He also claims 
that the district attorney’s office in Los 
Angeles took $14,021.22 from him, that 
$116,000 vanished from a safety deposit 
box in a San Diego bank and that forged 
checks to the amount of $27,800 were 
drawn on his account in a Los Angeles 
bank during the time he was in prison. 

Held at Ellis Island. 

Count Sichofsky, who Sept. 10 obtained 
a writ of -habeas corpus in an attempt 
to effect his release from Ellis Island 
in order to return to California to press 
his claims, is being held there on a 
charge of having entered the United 
States without proper inspection and of 
being likely to become a public charge, 
according to Mr. Wixon. He was degfed 
a release on bond, the Acting Commis- 
sioner General said. 

The investigation into the count’s 
charges is being conducted by the Los 
Angeles office of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, and a report should be ready 
shortly, Mr. Wixon said. ’ 

Records of the Bureau of Immigration 
show that Count Sichofsky is a danger- 
ous criminal, according to Mr. Wixon. 
The count has used 25 aliases and 
has a long prison record, which _in- 
cludes a 10-year sentence in the Califor- 
nia State prison on a charge of embez- 
zlement, and a conviction in Cuba on a 
charge of having had counterfeit money 
in his possession, it was stated. Ac- 
cording to the count’s own statement, 
Mr. Wixon said, he was sentenced to 
four years and nine months in Cuba, 
but was released on parole after six 
months in prison and later pardoned 
when his innocence was established. 

Count Sichofsky has been at Ellis 
Island since July, having been brought 
there from the Califernia prison, Mr. 
Wixon said. Shortly after his arrival 
he sent a telegram concerning his case 
to the Bureau of Immigration in Wash- 
ington, and his attorney has been in 
Washington in the interest of his client, 
stated Mr. Wixon. The lawyer was ad- 
vised to await the report from Los An- 
geles, as no final action would be taken 
until after its receipt. 


More Funds to Fight 
Fruit Fly Opposed 





Representative Wood Says 
‘$26,000,000 Is Too 
Much to Demand. 


Opposition to an additional appropria- 
tion of $26,000,000 by Congress for 
stamping out the Mediterranean fruit’ 


fly in Florida was expressed at the White 
House on Sept. 11 by Representative 
Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Representative Wood stated orally 
after a conference with President Hoover 
on the subject that a recommendation 
had been made by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Arthur M. Hyde, for an ap- 
propriation of the $26,000,000, and 
added that he did not favor the author- 
ization by Congress of such a large 
amount. “The necessity for such a large 
amount will have to be shown before I 
can consent to it being appropriated,” | 
he said. 

Representative Wood said that Florida 
fruit growers had requested an additional 
appropriation of about $60,000,000 to 
provide not only for stamping out the 
Mediterranean fly but for reimbursement 
for losses sustained by fruit growers _ 

y. 








cident to the work of eradicating the 
He said he was willing to appropriate 
to an extent for eradication, but not for 
reimbursement. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 11, 1929. 





10 a. m.—Senator Gillett (Rep.), of | 
Massachusetts, called. Subject of con-.| 
ference not announced. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Rebinson (Rep.), | 
of Indiana, called to discuss President | 
Hoover’s plans for a trip to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., in connection 
with a celebration of the completion of 
the canalization of the Ohio River. 

12 m.—A delegation of Louisianians 
headed by Representative Spearing 
(Dem.) of New Orleans, called to advo- 
cate appointment of a commission to 
study the proposed construction of a 
bridge across the harbor between New 
Orleans and the City of Gretna, La. 

10:30 a, m. to 12:30 p. m.—The Presi- 
dent conferred with Government officials 
and members of the General Board of 
the Navy relative to the pending nego- 
tiations for limitation of naval arma- 
ments, 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- | 
respondence. | 


Shipping Board Approves 
Sale of Three Vessels 


Sale of three vessels was authorized 
by the Shipping Board at a meeting 
Sept. 11, according to an announcement 
issued by the Board. Following is the 
announcement in full text: 

The Shipping Board Sept. 11 author- 
ized the sale of the steamships “Calis- 
pell,” “Goodspeed” and “Goree” to Arth. 
H. Mathiesen, of Norway, for the sums 
of $30,000, $31,000, and $20,000 cash, re- 
spectively, with privilege of transfer to 

orwegian registry. The contract of 
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Discussion of Eligibility of Mr. Vare 


Consideration of Resolution 


Offered by Senator Norris Is 


, Delayed After Day of Debate. 


The Senate, Sept. 11, by a vote of 41 
to 34, postponed until Dec, 3, the second 
day of the regular session, considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 111) of- 
fered by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, Judiciary Conimittee chairman, 
to deny Senator-elect William S. Vare 
a seat in the Upper House. The mo- 
tion of postponement was made by Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader. 

The vote was taken following debate 
turning on delay of the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667), Mr. Vare’s health and the report 
yet to be made by the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec. 
tions which has spent two years investi- 
gating the election contest 
against Mr. Vare by William B. Wilson. 

On the Watson motion the vote’ was as 


follows: 

Ayes—41. 
‘Republicans (36): Allen, Bingham, Cap- 
per, Deneen, Edge, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, 


| Goff, Goldsborough, Gould, Greene, Hale, | 


Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, Jenes, Kean, 
Keyes, Metcalf, Moses, Patterson, Phipps, 
Pine, Reed, Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Town- 
send, Vandenberg, Walcott, Warren and 
Waterman. 

Democrats (5) Broussard, Fletcher, 
Hawes, Pittman and Tydings. 

Nays—34. 

Republicans (9): Blaine, Borah, Brook- 
hart, Couzens, Frazier, Howell, LaFol- 
lette, Norris and Nye. 

Democrats (25): Ashurst, 
Black, Brock, Connally, Dill, 


Barkley, 
George, 


|Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hayden, Heflin, 


McKellar, Overman, Ransdell, Robinson 
of Arkansas, Sheppard, Simmons, Steck, 


|Swanson, Thomas, of Oklahoma, Tram- 


mell, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts 
and Walsh of Montana. 

Paired.» Burton (aye) and Caraway 
(rio); McNary (aye) and Wheeler (no); 
Oddie (aye) and Bratton (no); Robinson 
of Indiana (aye) and Stephens (no}; 
Watson (aye) and Smith (no). 

Not voting: Blease, Copeland, Cut- 


| ting, Dale, Johnson, Kendrick, King, Nor- 


beck, McMaster and Shipstead. 


Senators McMaster (Rep.), of South} 


Dakota, and King (Dem.), of Utah, an- 
nounced that if they had voted they 
would have been against the Watson mo- 
tion. Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, read a telegram from Senator John- 
son (Rep.), ef California, which he in- 


terpreted to mean that if Mr. Johnson} 


had been present he would have voted no. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
who had the floor at the close of the pre- 
ceding day, continued his reniarks when 
the session opened with a review of what 
he had said at that time in favor of the 
Watson motion to postpone consideration 
of the resolution until Dec. 3, the second 
day of the regular session. : 


Senator Robinson 
Opposes Postponement 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
the minority - leader, who _ succeeded 
former Senator Reed (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri us chairman of the special commit- 
tee which investigated the primary elec- 
tion and reported adversely to Mr, Vare, 
questioned Mr. Reed’s advocacy of the 
postponment. 


“I wonder whether the decision on this 
case should be delayed indefinitely until 
Mr. Vare is ready to appear,” declared 
Senator Robinson. “It seems to me that 
is neither fair to this body nor to the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

“T cannot escape the conclusion that 


this matter has been too long delayed, | 


and that there are powerful influences at 
work to prevent adjudication of the 
question until Mr. Vare says he is ready 
to appear.” 

Agreeing with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Robinson, Senator Reed 
stated that he thought in the interests of 


fairness the Senate should await the re- | 


port of the Waterman subcommittee of 
the Privileges and Elections Committee 
which has spent two years and $114,000 
in investigating the election contest 
brought against Mr. Vare by William B. 
Wilson. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
remarked that he was “unwilling to vote 
on the Norris resolution until all the 
facts are before the Senate; but, on the 
other hand, I don’t want to support the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana to 
postpone the vote until December 3.” 

“T would be willing to act on the Vare 
case within 10 days, or any time that 
the report can be made,” said Senator 
Reed, “if it were not for the belief that 
the tariff bill can be completed in the 
special session if we stick to it.” 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, chairman of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, announced that he 
would have the full Committee act on 


| the subcommittee report as soon as pos- 


sible. 
Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the investigating sub- 


committee, argued that the Senate should | 


settle the entire matter “at one sitting,” 


the election contest and the primary in- | 


vestigation. “Personally,” said Mr. 
Waterman, “I would be willing to take 
up the question as soon as the stand- 
ing committee made its report, which 
would be within a very few days after 


| we get the five members of the commit- 


tee together.” 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, asked | 


if those favoring the Watson motion 
would agree that the Vare case should 
be taken up immediately after the tariff 
bill is djsposed of, and not later than 
Dec. 3. This was agreed to by both 
Senators Reed and Watson, but Senator 
Norris would not accept the proposal, 


Senate Defeats Motion 


‘To Vote on Norris Measure 


“There can be but one object, ulti- 
mately to seat Mr. Vare in the Senate, 
in further delaying this decision,” de- 
clared Mr. Norris. “This argument that 
my resolution is a filibuster against the 
tariff, is a smoke screen. It is a smoke 
screen, Senators, in the interests of seat- 
ing Mr. Vare.” 

Agreeing that the matter ought to He 
disposed of, Senator Borah declared he 
saw no reason from the standpoint of 
Mr. Vare’s health for further delay. 

“And then on the question of delaying 


sale in each case provides that the pur- 
chaser shall not operate the vessel to 
or from any United States port for a 
period of five years, excepting for one 
outbound cargo of coal, grain, or scrap 
iron, 


brought | 


the tariff bill, unless the bill is radically 
changed would unseat the bill as 
quickly as I would Mr. Vare,” declared 
Senator Borah. 

Senator Norvis interjected to propose 
successively, several unanimous consent 
agreements fixing a time for a vote on 
his resolution to deny Mr. Vare a seat 
in the Senate. He first proposed 4 p. 
m., Sept. 13, then 2:30 p. m., Sept. 11, 
then 5 p. m., Sept. 14, and then 5 p. 
m. Sept. 16. Senator Reed objected to 
them all. 

“That is sufficient to show from what 
source the delay is coming,” declared 
Senator Norris. 

Senator Meed then asked unanimous 
consent that the resolution be voted on 
| within three days after the tariff bill 
had been disposed of, and Mr. Norris 
objected. Then Senator. Reed added a 
proviso making it the same as the Wat- 
son motion, and Mr. Norris again ob- 
jected. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, proposed a unanimous consent agree- 
ment that the resolution be voted on at 
not later than 3 p. m. “two weeks from 
| today” and Mr. Reed objected. 


Senator Waterman 


Questioned in Case 


Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, in charge of the Vare inves- 
| tigation, in his review of the proceed- 
ings of the investigation, was questioned 
by members from time to time. He 
said that he could not explain the re-| 
port of the subcommittee at the present 
time. Senator Black (Dem.), of Ala- 
|bama, said that it has been reported 
| that $1,000,000 was spent in. behalf of 
Mr. Vare’s candidacy for the Senate,\and 
jthat to his mind the determining factor 











By Senate for Inquiry 


Into Navy Conference yatue of Aviation in Protection of Timber Shown by In- | 


creased Mobility of Forces. 


Committee to Meet to Draft 
Program for Investigating 
Alleged Opposition 
To Disarmament. 
[Continued from Page 13 
sideration, to secretly interfere with the 
efforts of the Chief Executive of the 


United States or his agents in such ne- 
gotiations.” 


Mr. Robinson added that if the Senate | 


were io go into the question of propa- 
ganda only, “you would probably go into 
tariff and other propaganda,” and so the 
investigation proposed is simply an in- 
vestigatoin cf matters particularly cited 
in the resolution and it would be unfor- 
tunate to confuse it with anything else 


“of a general nature relating to propa- | 
| ganda.” ‘ 


Scope of Inquiry Considered. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
asked Mr. Borah if the resolution was 
sufficiently broad to include “high naval 
officers” said to have collaborated with 
Mr. Shearer in his propaganda activi- 
ties. 

“It is,” replied. Mr.. Borah, 

The resolution as agreed to follows in 
full text: 

Whereas it appears from the news- 
paper reports that William B. Shearer 
has brought suit against certain ship- 
building corporations, or companies, al- 
leging services rendered to said com- 


| panies at the Geneva Naval Conference; 


and in matters connected therewith; and 
Whereas some of said companies have 
been seeking, or have secured, contracts 
with the Government of the United 
States for building certain vessels, or 
ships, to be used by the American Navy: 
Now therefore, be it 
‘Resolved, That the Committee on 





in the case is the amount of money that 
was spent. 
that the standing Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections had nothing to do 
with that phase of the case. He referred 
to the functioning of the special or in- 
| dependent Senate committee of investi- 
gation, which was headed by the then 
Senator Reed (Dem.), of Missouri. Mr. 
Waterman said he wanted to show that 
the two committees interlocked in their 
work. ‘ 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
asked if there is any information as to 
whether Mr. Vare may recover suffi- 
ciently to appear in his own defense. Mr, 


as to that.’ Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, assured Mr. Tydings that 
he would procure the information. He 
| Said that Mr. Vare’s secretary had ad- 
vised him that Mr. Vare hoped to be able 


Mr. Reed reiterated to the Senate that 


yond the first week of the regular ses- 
sion. Senator Waterman in resuming 
his review of the case expressed the view 
that, it makes no difference whether Mr. 
Vare appears. 


Senator La Follette Says 


Statements Are Inaccurate 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 


ate to what he said were inaccuracies 


of Pennsylvania, regarding allegations 
of frauds in the Vare case. 


on another’s authority. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
suggested that if Senator Reed is will- 
ing, as he said the Senator had stated, 
to have the Vare case considered in three 


delay in action on the Vare case. 


not delay the tariff bill. He said that 


and Elections, in charge of the Vare 
investigation, is concerned, “we know | 
what the conclusions of that committee 
will be.” 
| Senator Waterman immediately de- | 
manded the source of Senator Couzens’ | 
information. Senator Couzens answered | 
that he could not state the source of his | 
|information but “I know what conclu- | 
sions will be reported.” Mr. Couzens | 
said the delay in the case is a “smoke | 
screen.” Mr. Waterman objected to | 


what he said was an intimation the sub- | 
committee on elections had prejudged | 
the case. Mr. Couzens replied he had | 
not said the committee had prejudged the 
case but reiterated that he knew what’! 
the conclusions of the committee would | 
be and that whether he is right will be 
determined when the report is submitted | 
to the Senate. | 

Senator Norris suggested that the Sen- 
ate agree to a vote on the Vare case 
| Monday. Senator Couzens said he could 
} not see any reason for delaying it. Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, sug- 
gested that the Senate vote on it within 
three days after the report of the Wa- 
terman committee is submitted and not 
later in any event than three weeks from | 
Sept. 11. 

Majority Leader Watson objected, say- 
ing that would result in nothing else but 
the Vare case being discussed meantime 
in the Senate. 

Mr. Glass moved that the Vare case 
be voted on Sept. 27, which was voted 
down. Vote then was taken on the mo- 
tion of Senator Watson that the Vare 
case be postponed until Dec. 3, which 
was carried by 41 ayes to 34 nays. 


| 





| Bids Asked on Construction 


| 


Of Dam on Weber River 


Specifications for the construction of | 
the earthwork and other structures for | 
the diversion dam of the .Weber-Provo 
Diversion Canal, in the Salt Lake Basin | 


| project in Utah, were issued Sept. 11 by | 


the Bureau of Reclamation of the De-| 
partment of the Interior. Bids will be | 
received at the office of the Bureau, Coal- | 
ville, Utah, until 2 p. m., Oct. 10, 1929, | 
it was stated by the Bureau. The dam 
is to be constructed across the Weber 
River. 

The Government will furnish® cement 
and various other items, according to the 
proposed contract. The contractor will | 
furnish form materials and other items, | 
hauling these materials as well as those | 
furnished by the Government. | 

The proposed: contract provides also 
that if the operations extend beyond the | 
current fiscal year, the contract is made 





The ships are Lake-built types of ap- 
proximately 3,600 deadweight tons each. 
They have been in lay-up at Norfolk for 
more than eight years. ‘ 


contingent upon Congress making the 
necessary .appropriation for expendi-| 
tures thereunder after such current year | 
has expired, 


Senator Waterman replied | 


Waterman said he had no information | 


to appear in the first week of December. | 


he had no intent of asking ‘a delay be- | 


consin, called the attention of the Sen- | 
in statements made by Senator Reed, | 


( Senator | 
Reed. said he had quoted the statements | 


calendar days after disposition of the | 
tariff bill, there should be no further | 
He | 
said immediate action on that case would | 


|so far as the Waterman subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Privileges | 


Naval Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and is hereby, authorized to 
make full investigation of the alleged 
| activities at the Geneva Naval Confer- 
ence and at the meetings of the Prepar- 
jatory Commission, and in all matters in 
| connection therewith, of the said Shearer 
j}and of the said shipbuilding companies; 
; and whether the said Shearer represented 
| said companies; and if he did represent 
| them, the object and purposes of the said 
{shipbuilding corporations in employing 
{him as their agent or representative. 
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1,000 Miles to 


The advantages of use of the airplane | 
in fighting forest fires through rapid 
transportation of trained then over long | 
distances to the scene of the fire was 
demonstrated when 12 foresters were 
transported more than 1,000 miles by air 
from Flagstaff, Ariz., to Kalispell, Mont., | 
in one day, according to an oral state- 
ment Sept. 11 by the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The trip was made in one day while 
transportation by train would have con- 
sumed at least three days at no great 
reduction in expense, it was stated. | 

Airplanes ‘have been used in observ- | 
ation and emergency forest patrol work | 
for several years and have proved of 





|plained orally by _For 
Fred Morrell. In rough countries in the; 
Western districts where pockets occur} 
in forests which are out of range of the | 
vision of the look-outs, the plane is es-} 
| pecially “advantageous, he said. 
Hunt Fires After Storms. 
Planes are sent out also after elec-| 
| trical storms to locate possible fires, and 


| 





in survey work during large fires where | 
location of the boundaries ,of the con-| 
flagration is impossible from the ground, 
| according to Mr. Morrell. 

| In explaining the methods of observa- 
|tion by air, he stated that when a fire’ is 
sighted the plane proceeds at once to the 
nearest point of communication and 
drops a message giving information as to 
size and location of the fire. When. fires 
|reach such proportions that it becomes 
|impossible for look-outs to locate them 


| because of smoke, airpianes are used, as 











| And said Committee, or any subcommit- 
|tee, is hereby authorized to send for 
| persons, books and papers, to administer 
| oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at 
| a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
| words, to report such hearings as may 
|be had in connection with any subject 
| which may be before said Committee, the 
expenses thereof which shall not exceed 
$10,000, to be paid out of the contingent 
|fund of the Senate; and that the Com- 
|mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
|may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate. 


| 


‘and one at Portland, Oreg. 
;not used for regular patrol work, but 


( INDEX 








~ {Resolution Is Adopted Planes Uséd to Carry Trained Men 


Combat Forest Fire 


it is possible for them to approach more 
closely, he said. 

Rapid transportation of foresters 
trained to take over the leadership of 
large crews of fighters, Mr. Morrell 
stated, has been one of the most valuable 
uses of the airplane. 

Another use has been that of utilizing 
airplanes, for mapping in northern Idaho. 
Photographs are taken frcm the air so 
that maps showing the locations of 
streams, valleys, and hills can be drawn. 

Eight Planes Used This Year. 

The Forest Service used eight air- 


| planes during the fire season of 1929,) 


great benefit as auxiliaries to the reg-| which runs from Spring to Fall of the | 
ular look-outs and patrols, it was ex-| year, it was explained. These planes are | 
Assistant Forester | secured ky contract and are based at| 


airports near the Forest Service stations. 

Two of these planes are based at Spo- 
kane, Wash., two at Tacoma, Wash., two 
at San. Francisco, one at Los Angeles, 
They are 


go out on call after storms and during 
fires, and are paid according to flying 
time and waiting time, he pointed out. 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour 


Sept. 11. 


| 





Senate. 

12 m. to 1 p. m,—Debate on the Nor- 
ris resolution to deny a seat in the Sen- 
; ate to Senator-elect William S. Vare, of 
| Pennsylvania. 4 
t 1 p.m. to 2 p. m—Continued debate 

on the Norris resolution. 


2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the Norris resolution. Postponed un- 
til Dec. 3. ; . 

3 p. m. to 3:15 p. m.—Debate on the 
tariff bill and a short executive session. 


| 3:15 p. m.—Recessed until noon, 
Sept. 12. 








Committee Meetings 
of the 
| Senate 


Sept. 11, 1929. 








| Naval Affairs, executive, to prepare 


| program for investigation of alleged 
| propaganda activities relating to the Ge- 


‘neva naval conference, 10:30 a, m. 





SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


OUR NEW 


SHIRTINGS 


It is a pleasure to look through our 


wide variety of Wonderful Shirtings 
embracing only the very best and most 
Unusual French and English Creations 


We are pleased to make 


Sample Shirts or Collars 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 








PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





How The NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Anticipates Public Taste 


xk k 


HANGES in fashion affect even the necessities of life, such as 
meat and meat products. 


For example, the smallness of modern households, the advent 
of the kitchenette, and the expense of maid service, have funda- 


mentally changed the bacon-buying habits of the nation. 


Twenty years ago, most housewives wanted bacon in slabs, to 
slice as they needed it. But sliced bacon in small packages is what 


they want today. 


Anticipating the new situation, Armour and Company is able 
to produce at least twenty times as much sliced bacon as it prepared 
even so short'a time as three years ago. The most modern sanitary 


equipment is used. 


Contrary, perhaps, to wha‘ one might expect, the skylights and 
windows of the Armour sliced bacon rooms are always kept tightly 
closed, with double windows in place both Winter and Summer. 
Yet the air is always sweet, always cool. 


The air is thoroughly washed before the ventilating system 
blows it to the work room. A gentle flow of fresh, washed air is 
maintained, chilled to an unvarying temperature of about 50 de- 


grees, Fahrenheit. 


The bacon is automatically sliced and laid on waxed paper on 
long moving tables which carry it through the various operations 
of weighing and packaging. 


With high, bright .rooms, flooded with sunshine but sealed 
against all unwashed air—with temperature and humidity under 
constant control—with automatic machinery and moving tables— 
with painstaking sanitary safeguards—the new Armour and Com- 
pany keeps step with the changing needs of the public by providing 
wholesome and palatable meats and meat products in the most 


desirable forms. 


xk 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Drought in August 


ing to Fruits 





Production of Apples, Pears, 


Grapes, Potatoes, To- 
bacco, Reduced by 
Lack of Rain. 


Publication of the report of the 
Crop Reporting. Board, Department 
of Agriculture, showing a decline of 
5 per cent in the general condition of 
crops owing to the prolonged dry 
weather in August, was begun in the 
issue of Sept. 11. 

The damage to fruit and other 
produce is considered in the conclud- 
ing section of the report. The full 
text proceeds: ¢ R 
Apples.—The apple crop is now esti- 





mated at 145,523,000 bushels, prospects | 


being reduced about 2 per cent by the 
hot dry weather of August. The crop is 
now expected to be about 
bushels below that of last year and 


nearly that much below the average pro- | 


duction during the previous five years. 
Production will nowhere be heavy, but 
in Virginia, Maryland, northern New 
England and in some of the Western 
States the crop will be a little above 
average. The September forecast of 
commercial apples is 29,473,000 barrels, 
which is about 1 per cent less than the 
August forecast, but is nearly 16 per 


cent below last year’s crop of 35,268,000 | 


barrels. 


Washington, the leading apple State | 
an average | 


crop. New York second in importance, | 


this year, has only about 
has a commercial crop 16 per cent less 
than that of last year with a much 
larger proportion of Baldwin and Mc- 
Intosh. In Virginia only a part of the 
crop has suffered from dry weather and 
the crop is sizing up better than usual. 
Peaches Deteriorate. 

Peaches.—The peach crop deteriorated 
during August in nearly all States, 
chiefly as a result of dry weather, and 
the September forecast of 44,374,000 
bushels is 2 per cent less than the Au- 
gust report of 45,362,000 bushels. Last 
year the production was 68,374,000 
bushels and the five-year average 1S 
52.224,000 bushels. 

In Illinois and Arkansas the crop 
turned out slightly larger than had been 
expected, while in New York and Mich- 
igan the dry weather retarded grewth 
so the size of the fruit will be smaller 
than usual. The quality of peaches in 
the Southeast was so poor that ship- 
ments did not. come up to expectations. 


As indicated by earlier reports the Cali-| 


fornia crop is light, the September fore- 

cast being only 12,781,000 bushels com- 

pared with 25,752,000 bushels last year 

and 17,808,000 bushels the average for 
ve years, 1923-1927. 

Drought Retarded Progress of Pears. 
Pears.—During August dry weather 


retarded the growth of pears in Illinois, | 
Michigan and New York so the outlook | 
in these States is not as good as it was | 


a month ago, but during the month pros- 
pects improved jin the Pacific States 


which have nearly 60 per cent of this; 
year’s pear crop, so the forecast has been | 


increased slightiy. The crop is now esti- 


mated at 20,056,000 bushels compared | 


with 24,012,000 bushels last year and 


an average of 20,211,000 during the 


previous five years. 


Grapes.—Prospects for grapes de- 


clined slightly during August in all im-| 


portant States except New York. The 


total crop is now estimated at 2,032,000 | 


tons compared with 2,671,000 tons pro- 
duced last year and an average produc- 
tion during the previous five years of 
2,250,000 tons. The present estimates 
include 1,000,000 tons fresh weight of 
raisin varieties in California compared 
with 1,406,000 tons last year, 420,000 
tons of wine varieties compared with 


482,000 tons last year, and 350,000 tons | 


of table varieties compared with 478,000 
tons produced last year. The sharp de- 
crease in all varieties was due chiefly to 
the frost of last Spring. The grape crop 
outside of California is now placed at 
262,000 tons compared with 305,000 tons 
last year. 
Potato Crop Reduced. 

Potatoes.—Prospects for potatoes were 
reduced considerably by drought during 
August, and the September forecast of 
349,112,000 bushels is 23,700,000 bushels, 
or about 6 per cent below the August re- 
port. Last year’s large crop was 464,- 
483,000 bushels, and the average pro- 
duction for the previous five years is 
382,756,000 bushels. The decline was 
general except in the New England and 
a few Western States. This year’s fore- 
cast is the lowest in 10 years except for 
the 1925 crop, which amounted to only 
320,915,000 bushels. 

The crop of the 19 surplus late- 
potato States is estimated at about 239,- 


000,000 bushels, compared with 311,000,- | 


000 bushels produced last year. Produc- 
tion in 16 deficient late-potato States is 
estimated at about 79,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 111,000,000 bushels last 
year. In the 13 Southern States the pro- 
duction is estimated at about 31,000,000 
bushels, as compared to about 42,000,000 
bushels produced in 1928. ’ 
Sweet potatoes.—Sweet potato pros- 
pects declined during August as a result 
of dry weather in a number of the most 
important States. The September fore- 
cast of 75,198,000 bushels is 4 per cent 
less than the 1928 crop. The outlook is 
unfavorable in the important -shipping 


States of Virginia, New Jersey and Ten- | 
declined | 
sharply in the large producing States | 
of Texas, Alabama and Mississippi but | 
in the Carolinas, Georgia and Louisiana | 


nessee and prospects have 


the weather has been more favorable and 
yields are expected to approximate the 
usual average. 
Tobacco Drops 7,000,000 Pounds. 
Tobacco.—The condition of tobacco on 


Sept. 1 is reported at 74.1 per cent, com- | 


pared with 76.4 per cent on Aug. 1. The 
outlook for production has declined 57,- 
000,000 pounds, from _ 1,519,383,000 
pounds on Aug. 1 to 1,462,321,000 pounds 
on Sept. 1. 

Flue-cured.—The condition of flue- 
cured tobacco in the old belt is reported 
at 80 per cent, whereas in the new belt 
the condition on Sept. 1 was 73 per cent. 
Flue-cured tobacco is estimated to pro- 
duce 752,325,000 pounds, compared with 
741,011,000 produced in 1928. 

Fire-cured types.—Virginia fire-cured 
with a condition of 80 per cent is esti- 
mated to produce 24,780,000 pounds, com- 


red with 21,965,000 pounds a year ago. | 


he tobacco appears to have more body 
and better quality than that of 1928. 
Larger Acreage Increases Yield. 
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'Prospects of Small Crops Cause Gain 


tion on Sept. 1, 80 per cent. Estimated 
| production 95,500,000 pounds, compared 
| to 75,500,006 pounds in 1928. Increases 
j}in acreage were made in this and all 
|other dark fired types. 

Paducah.—The Sept. 1 condition of 
86 per cent indicates a total production 
of 44,785,000 pounds, compared with 28,- 
825,006 pounds harvested in 1928. 
Heavy increases in acreage, exceptionally 
good stands and relatively high condi- 
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'tion accounts for the 16,000,000 pounds | 


increase in production. 
Henderson.—Condition reported to be 
|$2 per cent on Sept. 1. Prospective pro- 
duction 8,600,000 pounds, compared witn 
6,000,000 pounds produced in 1928. 
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In Prices Paid 


Sharp Declines in Chicago Cattle Market Rates Are Attrib- 
uted to Excessive Supplies of Livestock. 


Grain markets developed firmer tend- ; 
encies during the past week, but live-| 


|stock prices weakened due to excessive | 


market supplies, the Department of | 


| Agriculture stated Sept. 11. Wide price | 


| fluctuations 


Burley.—Estimated production 300,- | 
203,000 pounds, compared with 273/718,- | 
/000 pounds produced in 1928. ept. 1) 


condition reported at 66. The low con- | 
dition is a result of the August drought | 


/in central Kentucky, which reported a! 


condition of 61. The production of bur- 


ley in this State is meen, 0 Dare | ern statistical position, and butter | 
ye | prices refle 


been cut approximately 
pounds since Aug. 1. 
Sugar Beet Prospects. 


Sugar crops.—Sept. 1 reports indicate | 


that the total production of beet sugar 
land Louisiana cane sugar will be about 
1,234,000 short tons or about 26,000 short 
{tons more than the forecast of a month 
ago. 


|to reflect the decreasing potato supply. | 


characterized the cotton 
market, awaiting the Government: cot; | 


ton crop report on Sept. 9 which showed | 


'a reduction of approximately 700,000 | 


bales since the August estimate, the) 
statement added. | 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
The dairy products markets were more | 
firm, with cheese enjoying a gradually | 


cting short supplies. The egg 
situation also continued firm. Fruits 
and vegetables markets, however, were | 
reacting fo increased shipments, save in | 
the case of potato prices which began | 

Wheat prices were steady on unfav-| 
able crop prospects in the Southern} 


| Hemisphere and a short crop in Can-| 


Sugar beet production is now forecast | 


at 7,865,000 tons of beets, compared with 
7,101,000 tons last year. 


The present | 


forecast is lower than that of Aug. 1 in| 


most of the Lake States and higher in 


most of the Western States except Cali- | 
Condition is re-| 


|fornia and Nebraska. 
ported as 90 or better in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. 


If an average extraction of sugar is ob-| 


tained, about 1,022,000 short tons of beet 


beet crop compared with 1,061,000 short 
tons made from the 1928 crop and an 
average of 975,000 short tons from the 
previous five beet crops. 

The forecast of Louisiana cane sugar 
‘production is lowered 6,000 short .tons 
from Aug. 1, being now forecast at 212,- 
/000 short tons, compared with 132,000 
short tons from the 1928 crop and an 


| previous five cane crops. In making this 


forecast it 1s assumed that about 23,500 | 


acres of cane in Louisiana will be used 
|for sirup, and about 173,000 acres for 
sugar. 
cent of normal indicates a production 
iof about 7,792,000 gallons of cane sirup 


|in Louisiana, compared with 6,700,000 | 


|gallons made from the crop of 1928, 
| when about 20,800 acres were used for 
| sirup and 115,000 acres for sugar. 
Sirup Production Below Average. 
The production of sugar cane sirup in 
,eight Southern States, including Louisi- 
ana, is now forecast at 22,700,000 gal- 
lons, compared with 20,400,000 gallons 
in 1928 and an average of 
gallons during the previous five years. 
Sorgo (sorghum) sirup production is 


Clarksville and Hopkinsville.—Condi- | forecast at nearly 25,000,000 gallons, 


sugar may be expected from this year’s | 


average of 101,000 short tons from the} 


The present condition of 88 per | 


23,800,000 | 
| Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico show 





ada, offsetting the influence of record; 
accumulations in domestic markets and | 
continued heavy offerings of Argentine; 


= ee — ——— | 


compared with *27,000,000 gallons last | 
year, an average of 29,300,000 gallons | 
during the previous five years. | 
Peanuts.—The September forecast of | 
peanut production is 849,100,000 pounds | 
compared with the crop of 809,060,000 | 
pounds in 1928, and 864,549,000 in 1927. | 
The total area from which nuts will be} 
gathered is estimated to be 1,217,000 
acres, which is an increase of 3 per cent 
over last yeur’s acreage of 1,180,000 
acres. In Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee, which grow the large type 
nuts, the production is forecast at 377,- 
456,000 pounds compared with last year’s 
crop of 337,970,000 pounds. The acreage 
to be harvested in the Southeastern 
States is reported to be less than last 
year. The Western States report a large 
increase in acreage but no material in- 
crease in production. The _ indicated 
production of Spanish type nuts expected 
there because of the drought in that area 
is about the same as last year when the 
crop was 471,000,000 pounds, 
Broomcorn.—Broomcorn condition on| 
Sept. 1 was 66.5 per cent compared with 
78.3 per cent a year ago and 71.7 per| 
cent. the 10-year average. The forecast 
is 46,700 tons compared with 54,500 tons 
produced last year, and an average of 
56,571 tons during the previous five| 
years. This year Illinois and Oklahoma 
have much smaller crops than usual due 
to smaller acreage and decreased yields. 
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for Grains at Markets 


wheat at relatively low prices. Domes-} 
tic cash markets held generally steady 
on smaller receipts. 

The corn market had _ independent 
strength largely the result of unfavor- 
able crop prospects, but influenced also! 
by more active demand for feed grains 
as a result of short pasturage. The oats 
and barley markets were also firm and 
higher, the shortage of feed in Canada 


States causing an increasing demand for 
these feeds. 

Poor pastures and higher grain prices 
have caused an active demand for the 
smailer feed offerings at advanced prices. 
Bran was wanted in the Northwest and 
was also in good demand at other mar- 
kets. Both linseed meal and cottonseed 
meal prices have advanced, but inquiry 
turned duli at the higher price levels. 
Gluten feed and meal continued firm. 

The hay markets were dull with liberal 
offerings meeting only moderate demand. 
Timothy supplies were in excess of the 
demand, but alfalfa markets held prac- 
tically steady under a fairly active de- 
mand for the better grades. Prairie mar- 
kets were practically unchanged. 

Sharp declines featured the cattle mar- 
ket in Chicago, with fed steers and year- 
lings showing declines of 25 cents to 
$1. Most grain fed steers sold from $13 
to $15.25, grassers and short feds from 
$9.75 t» $12.50. Excessive receipts, at- 
tributed to the hot weather, drought and 
advancing corn prices, brought values 
generally to a new low for the season. 

Fairly liberal receipts of hogs at Chi- 
cago were in part responsible for con- 
sistentl-- declining prices, the market be- 
ing generally 40 to 50 cents lower on 
hogs scaling over 160 pounds, with 
lighter weights largely 50 to 75 cents 
lower. There was an increased percen- 
tage of light lights and pigs in the re- 
ceipts, which was taken to reflect the 
prospective shortage of feed in the sec- 
tions from. which many loads of these 
animals were shipped. Numerous loads 
of the heavier weights lacked finish. 

The Chicago sheep market, in common 








| with that of cattle and hogs, also suf- 


fered price downturns, with fat lambs 
down 25 to 40 cents for the week. Fur- 
ther expansion in the marketing of both 
range and native lambs is expected soon; 
as dry ranges are forcing in a number 
of lambs to increase the seasonal mar- 
keting. Although the supply of feeding 
lambs increased, the situation was ac- 
companied by a broader buyer outlet! 
and prices were practically unchanged. 
Cotton demand, both domestic © and 
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grades strict low middling to strict mid-| 


dling inclusive, 7/8 to 1 1/32 inches. 


Production estimates have been reduced | 


on account of dry weather over the 
western portion of the Belt. 

Conditions in the cheese market con- 
tinued firm, with trading fairly active for 
the season. Continued decreases in pro- 
duction are reported. The situation in 
storage reserves is turning more favor- 
able as the season advances, in contrast 


to the unfavorable aspect which was seen | - 


throughout most of the heavy producing 
season. Storage withdrawals are now 
heavier than a year ago. 

The egg situation continued firm, with 
available fresh supplies restricted by 
the usual seasonal decline in production, 
and by generally prevailing unfavorable 
weather conditions. Demand has been 
well maintaned, with price trends show- 
ing somewhat more than the usual sea- 
sonal advance, 


Butter markets were firm under short 
supplies, particularly of the finer grades. 
At most times there were adequate sup- 
plies of medium and undergrades, al- 
though there were no marked accumula- 
tions reported. The higher scores ad- 
vanced 1 cent to 1% cents and the lower 
grades were about 4% cent higher. The 
market was receiving strong: support. 

The carlot novement of potatoes de- 
creased and the markets began to reflect 
the decreasing supply. Chicago carlot 
sales of potatoes from the North Central 
States and from Idaho advanced to a 
range of $2.15 to $2.55 per 100 pounds. 
In large markets of the East, potatoes 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long 
Island and Maine were jobbing mostly 
at $2.35 to $3.15. About 125 carloads 
arrived from Canada and this stock was 
bringing the same as Maine poiatoes. 
Active digging of the late or main crop 
has not yet started. 

Shipments of peaches totaled 2,235 cars 
for the week, the movement being par- 
ticularly active in California and western 
Colorado, as well as in the Pacific North- 
west. Prices were generally higher as a 
result of the recent light movement, but 
heavier arrivals in the near future may 
reverse the situation. Western apple 
shipments increased, as did also forward- 
ings from eastern and central sections. 
Prices generally are much higher than 
last season, 

Onion markets were dull and draggy, 
a number of producing States reporting 
a considerable part of the crop to be 
turning out poor quality and small sizes, 
which may reduce the quantity held in 
storage for winter shipment. New York 
State onions are doing well, and Japan- 
ese sets in Massachusetts are of good 
quality this year. The shipping-point 
level in Massachusetts declined, how- 
ever, to $1.65 per 100-pound sack, and 
sales at western New York points ranged 
$1.55 to $1.60. 

Cabbage output was rather moderate, 
the weather being still too warm for 
rapid sale of this product. Domestic- 


about average yields on largely increased' European, was reported as fair to good, type cabbage in western New York was 
lin, 


acreages, 


‘ 


cottons mostly in demand being in the | se 


g lower on an f, o. b. basis at $27 
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Rainfall in Grain Growing States 
| Results in Improved Crop Outlook 


Weather Conditions Unfavorable to Progress of Cotton 
With Picking and Ginning Suspended by Showers. 


While rainfall for the past week was 


rather local in character in parts of the 
extensive area where drought has pre- 
vailed, the agricultural situation has ma- 
terially improved, the Weather Bureau 
stated Sept. 11 in its weekly review. of 
weather and crop conditions. 


| The fyll text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 


At the beginning of the week a de- 
pression was advancing southeastward 
over the northern-Great Plains, and dur- 
ing the first 24 hours of the period show- 
ers were again widespread over the 
Northwest, while rain continued in 
| southeastern sections. The western rain 
|area advanced into the central valleys 
and unsettled, showery conditions pre- 
vailed throughout the remainder of the 
week quite generally over the central 
and eastern portions of the country, with 
scattered heavy to excessive falls; New 
Orleans had 10.76 inches of rainfall dur- 
ing the 24 hours ended 7 a, m., Sept. 7. 
In the far western States the weather 
continued fair. 


There was a sharp drop in tempera- 
ture in the Northwest early in the week, 
with freezing weather reported in some 
| sections, but it continued warm and sul- 
|try from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward. By the middle of the week tem- 
| peratures were from 10 degrees to 20 
degrees below normal over much of the 
Northvest, with a reading of 24 degrees 
at Havre, Mont., and Swift Current, 
|Sask., on the morning of the 6th, and 
they were below freezing in some sec- 
tions on several days. 

There were great contrasts in temper- 
ature between the eastern and northwest- 
ern States obtained during the week. 
East of the Mississippi River and in west 


| @ulf sections the period was abnormally 





warm, except in the extreme Southeast 
where there was a small deficiency in 
temperature. From North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee northward the plus 
departures from normal temperatures 
were unusually large, ranging from about 
5 degrees to as much as 10 degrees. On 
the other hand, the period was abnor- 
mally cold over a large area extending 
from Oklahoma, northwestern Texas, and 


northern New Mexico northward and|{ 


northwestward, with the niean temper- 
atures from 6 degrees to as much as 20 
degrees below normal. Freezing weather 
was rather general in northern Rocky 
Mountain sections and in the extreme 
northwestern Great Plains. In the Pa- 


| cific area’ about normal warmth pre- 
| vailed. 


| Agricultural Situation 
| Generally Improved 


Rainfall was moderate to generous in 
must sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In the west Gulf area and some 


interior sections, principally southern Ap- | 


palachian districts, easte Tennessee, 
much of Virginia, westerrf Pennsylvania, 
and a few other places, rainfall was light 
and droughty conditions continued, while 


west of the Rocky Mountains there was: 


almost an entire absence of precipita- 
tion. 


While rainfall during the week was of 
a rather local character in parts of the 
extensive area where drought has pre- 
vailed, it was fairly general, as a rule, 
throughout the Plains States and cen- 
tral valleys and in most of the more 
eastern sections, As a result, the agri- 
cultural situation has materially im- 


condition of the soil for preparation of 
winter grain seeding in the principal 
producing States, and more generally in 
the reviving of pastures. Many late 
crops have been helped also, but the rains 
came too late to be of widespread, marked 
benefit to these. 


In the Atlantic area moisture has been 
very helpful, in general, but some areas 
are still too dry, principally western 
Pennsylvania and much of Virginia, 
while in others most crops were too far 
advanced to be materially helped. There 


to $30 per ton, while shippers of Copen- 
‘hagen cabbage in Colorado got $1.50 per 
100 pounds. Colorado cantaloupe ship- 
ments dropped to 625 cars for the week, 
and the movement ef miscellaneous mel- 
ons such as honey dews and persians 
was 840 cars. Flat crates of canta- 
loupes in Colorado sold at shipping points 
around 45 to 55 cents. 





proved, especially with respect to the! 


‘You can’t beat 


was again too much rain in parts of the 
extreme Southeast, but, in general, the 
Gulf area, including the southern half 
of Texas, continued dry. In the Ohio 
Valley the falls were of a rather local 
character and were insufficient in a good 
many places, but were generous enough 
in most others to help some late crops 
| and to condition the soil for plowing; 
in the western Lake region precipita- 
tion was entirely insufficient. 

In most sections between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Mountains the 
droughty conditions were effectively re- 
lieved. The rainfall was especially bene- 
ficial in conditioning the soil and for 
pastures, but crops were mostly too far 
advanced to receive much benefit. In 
the far Northwest the severe drought 
remained unrelieved, with plowing at a 
standstill and bad forest-fire weather 
continuing. The abnormally cold weather 
over the Northwest brought subfreezing 
temperatures to many sections, and some 
light frost as far east and south as ex- 
treme northwestern Iowa. Tender veg- 
etation was rather generally killed in 
Montana; but elsewhere, as a general 
rule, harm was confined largely to minor 
crops, such as gardens. . 


Small Grains.—Cold eather, with 
| considerable snow in elevated north- 
western sections, was unfavorable for 
late harvest and threshing with some 
grain mashed down by the snowfall. 
Plowing is still retarded in much of the 
Lake region and in the far Northwest 
because of a continuation of dry soil, 
and it is still too dry in parts of the main 
Winter Wheat Belt. In general, how- 
ever, the soil is greatly improved in 
most of the main Winter Wheat States, 
especially in the western and southwest- 
ern portions of the Wheat Belt; seeding 
is progressing, under generally favor- 
able conditions, over the western two- 
thirds of Kansas. Grain sorghums were 
benefited by rain in the Southwest, but 
dry weather is needed for rice harvest 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. 





Increased Moisture 
Is of Benefit to Corn 


Corn.—Late corn will receive consid- 
erable. benefit from the increased mois- 
ture in a good many places, especially 
in the eastern half of the belt, but, as 
a general rule, the crop is too far ad- 
vanced to be greatly helped.. In Iowa 
early corn is too mature and the late 
too badly fired for material benefit from 
the rain; with normal weather fully half 
the crop will be safe from frost by Sept. 
20, and nearly three-fourths by the end 
j}of the month. In the eastern half of 
Kansas most corn is now safe and it 
jis largely beyond frost damage :in the 
|northern Plains, but two weeks more 
|of warmth is required in Nebraska. In 
{the Atlantic Coast States: late corn has 
been benefited in many localities, but 
much is too far advanced. 

Cotton.—The severe drought that has 
prevailed. over the, western: Cotton Belt 
was effectively relieved in Oklahoma, the 
‘northern half of Texas, and western Ar- 





late to greatly benefit the crop, while 
there was some damage to staple. In 
Texas progress of cotton was good in 
parts of the north and west, but mostly 
poor elsewhere, with continued com- 
plaints of shedding and premature open- 
ing of small bolls; there is no material 
change in the general condition in that 
State. In Oklahoma progress ranged 
from fair to good, with shedding and 
premature opening checked by cool, wet 
*weather, while in Arkansas advance was 
poor in the west to very good in some 
eastern sections. There was some fur- 
ther deterioration :n Louisiana. 

East of the Mississippi River but lit- 
tle change is noted in the progress of 
the cotton crop. Further deterioration, 
because of dryness; occurred in some in- 
terior sections of the east Gulf States, 
while there was again too much rain 
in some southeastern districts, with only 
light falls in the dry sections of north- 
ern Georgia. The crop is now largely 
at a standstill in South Carolina, though 
fewer reports of shedding were received, 
while in North Carolina and Virginia 
progress was mostly very good, with 
| harvest begun in southeastern North 
Carolina. 

Picking and ginning were interrupted 
by rainfall in the northwestern and more 
southeastern portions of the belt, but in 
o— other places good progress was 
made. 
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Lease Held Not to Constitute Affiliation 
In Absence of Control of Capital Stock 


Separate Assessmerit 


Of Companies Upheld 


Levies Against St. Louis Bridge 
Co. and Tunnel Railroad of 
St. Louis Sustained. 


St. Lourts BRIDGE Co. v. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET NOs. 
28663, 18767; TUNNEL RAILROAD OF ST. 
Lovis v. SAME, DocKET Nos. 28662, 
12766, B@ArD OF TAX APPEALS. 


These petitioners claimed to have been 
affiliated with the Terminal Railroad of 
St. Louis in the tax years in question, 
their contention being based on the 
ground that their physical properties 
had been leased to the latter company 
for the entire corporate lives of the 
lessors. 

The Board of Tax Appeals gave judg- 
ment for the taxing authorities, holding 
that the statutes made control of stock the 
test of whether affiliations existed, while 
only a control of physical properties by 
lease was here shown. \ 

T. M. Pierce, Nelson Trotman, Fred 
Esch and S. M., Wallace, for the tax- 
payers; J. A, Adams, Frank A. Surine 
and J. T. Haslem, for the Commissioner. 

The finding of fact and the full text of 
the opinion follow: 

The St.. Louis Bridge Company and 
the Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis are 
Missouri corporations, both incorpo- 
rated on’ Dec. 18, 1878, for a period of 
500 years... The St. Louis Bridge Com- 
pany and the Tunnel Railroad of St. 
Louis were organized for the purpose 
of owning and operating the Eads Bridge 
across the Mississippi River at St. Louis 
a the tunnel apethnch: thereto in St. 

ouis. 


Properties Leased _ 
To Two Railroads 


These companies, the petitioners, by 
an agreement dated July 1, 1881, leased 
all their properties to the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway Company and 
the Missouri Pacific Rajlway Company 
for the entire term of corporate exist- 
ence of the petitioners and any renewals 
or extensions thereof. Said lease pro- 
vided as follows: 

“This indenture; made: this July 1, 1881, 
by and between the St. Louis Bridge 
Company and the, Tunnel Railroad of 


Decisions 
—of the— : 
- Board: of Tax 
- Appeals | 


Promulgated ,Sept. 11, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Belfast Investment Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; Kan- 
sas City Leasehold & Improvement 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; New Market Investment 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; Simcoe Realty Company V. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
Ontario Realty Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 19128, 294389, 35718, 35719, 35720, 
35721. 

(1) Held that, in the atsence of 
evidence of the true tax liability of 
the petitioners for the year 1918, 
the Board will not attempt to appor- 
tion a proposed overassessment be- 
tween an assessment made in May, 
1924, collection of which is barred 
by the statute of limitations, and an 
assessment made in March, 1925, 
collection of which is not barred. 

(2) Held that amounts paid by 
the petitioners to the city of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as the result of as- 
sessments made against petitioners’ 
property located within certain 
benefit districts, are not deductible 
under section 384 (a) of the revenué 
act of 1918 and section 234 (a) of 
the revenue act of 1921. 

(3) Held that amounts paid by 
one of the petitioners to the city of 
Kansas City, Mo., for repaving and 
recurbing streets on which was lo- 
cated property which it was the 
business of this petitioner to lease, 
are not deductible as ordinary and 
necessary expenses of the business. 

(4) Held that the petitioner is 
entitled to a deduction for amortiza- 
tion of a hay ‘warehouse , con- 
structed dnd‘ rented to the United 
States Government during the time 
of the World War. The amount of 
such deduction determined. 

(5) The Mar. 1, 1913, value of 
a farm determined for purpose of 
determining amount of gain or loss 
on a sale thereof. : 

(6) Upon the evidence, held that 
the stock of the Simcoe Realty Com- 
pany was subscribed for $250,000 
cash in the year 1905, and that that 
amount represents its invested cap- 
ital for the year 1918. 

(7) Held that, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, we must 
assume that ~the stock was sub- 
scribed in the manner provided by 
law, Washington Post Co., 10 B. 
T. A. 1077 followed. In the absence 
of evidence that. petitioner is en- 
titled to a greater invested capital 
than the respondent has allowed, his 
determination wilk be upheld. 

(8) The Mar. 1, 1913 value of a 
leasehold determined for purpose of 
depreciation. é 

(9) Depletion of clay lands and 
Cepreciation on buildings and equip- 
ment determined in accordance with 
stipulations between the parties. 

*D. O. James Manufacturing Company 

v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket No. 26268. 

The cost of a patent to petitioner 
in 1928 determined \and a deduction 
for exhaustion thereof based upon 
such cost allowed for the year 1923, 

Held that under the revenue acis 
of 1924 and 1926 the basis for the 
computation of exhaustion on the 
patent for the years 1924, 1925 and 
1926 is the basis in the hands of the 
transferor of the patent. In the ab- 
sence of such basis, the determina- 


® tion of the respondent is upheld, 
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St. Louis, both corporations, created, Or-4 
! 


ganized and existing under and by vir- 
tue of the laws of the State of Mis- 
souri and hereinafter called the lessor 
companies, parties of the first part, and 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company, corporations created 
and existing under and by virtue of the 
laws of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Missouri, hereinafter called the 
lessee companies, parties of the second 
part, witnesseth: 

“First. That the said lessor compa- 
nies have demised and let, and by these 
presents do demise, and let unto the- said 
lessee companies, all the right, title, in- 
terest, property, possession, claim, and} 
demand of them, the said lessor compa- 
nies, and of each of them, of, in 
and to the bridge over the Mississippi | 
River and the approaches thereto, in the} 
cities of St. Louis, Mo., and East St. | 
Louis, Ill, and the tunnel and railroad 
tracks in the said cities and the lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and appur- 
tenances, buildings, fixtures, machinery, 
furniture, and equipments thereunto be- 
longing, or in anywise appertaining, 
now owned and used by said lessor com- 
panies in their proper business, for and 
during the term of the corporate exist- 
ences of said lessor companies, and of 
each of them, and of any and all re- 
newals and extensions of such corpo- 
rate existences, commencing July 1, 1881, 
and also have assigned and transferred, 
and hereby do assign and transfer to 
said lessee companies, all and singular, 
the rights, interests, terms of years, and 
estates of said lessee: companies, or 
either of them, given or secured by vir- 
the of the lease and agreement, dated 
Feb. 1, 1879, made by and between the 
Union Railway & Transit Company of 
St. Louis (of Missouri) and the Union 
Railway & Transit Company (of Illi- 
nois) and the said lessor companies, and 
the lease and agreement dated Mar. 3, 
1880, made by and between the Terminal 
Railroad of St. Louis and the Terminal 
Railroad of East St. Louis, and the said 
lessee companies, and all other leases, 
contracts, or agreements, entered into 
or held by said lessor companies, or 
either of’ them, for the use and enjoy- 
ment of any property, real or personal, 
in connection with or appurtenant to 





said bridge and its approaches and said}, 


tunnel and railroad tracks, or any part 
thereof, all of which said leases, con- 
tracts, and agreements the said lessee 
companies hereby assume and hereby 
jointly and severally covenant, promise 
and agree to and with the said lessor 
companies, that they will at all times 
hereafter do, keep, and perform all acts, 
matters, and things in and by such leases, 
contracts, and agreements required to be 
done, kept, or performed by said lessor 
companies or either of them. 


Agreement Covering 
Rental Is Quoted 


“Second. The said lessee companies, 
jointly and severally, covenant and agree 
to and with said lessor companies, to 
pay as and for the rental of the premises 
hereby demised: 

“1, The interest and principal, as the 
same shall respectively fall due of the 
bonds of said St. Louis Bridge Company, 
of the series amounting to $5,000,000, 
secured by its mortgage to J. C. Rogers 
and C. E. Tracy, dated Apr. 1, 1879, and 
to pay said interest at the rate and at 
the time and places therein specified. 

“2. To the holders of the $2,490,000 
first preferred capital stock of the said 
St. Louis Bridge Company, dividends at 
the rate of $5 a share in each year for 
the three years ending Jan. 1, 1885, and 
thereafter at the rate of $6 a share in 
each year, the first half-yearly install- 
ment to be paid July 1, 1882. To the 
holders of the $38,000,000 second pre- 
ferred capital stock of said St. Louis 
Bridge Company, dividends at the rate 
of $3 a share in each year, the first half- 
yearly installment to be paid on July 1, 
1884. 

“To the holders of the $1,250,000 capi- 
tal stock of said Tunnel Railroad of St. 
Louis, dividends at the rate of $6 a share 
in each year, the first half-yearly in- 
stallment to be paid on Jan. 1, 1882. All 
of such dividends to be paid in gold coin 
of the United States of America of the 
present standard weight and fineness, 
and half-yearly, on the first days of Jan- 
uary and July in each year, in the city 
of New York, free and clear of all taxes 
or other charges. The moneys for the 
payment of interest and ‘principal of 
said bonds and said dividends, in each 


| instance, shall be deposited by said lessee 


companies with Messrs. Drexel, Morgar 
& Co.,,of the city of New York, bankers, 
or their satisfactory successors, at least 
a days before the same shall become 
ue. 

“3. All taxes. assessments and other 
like charges laid or imposed upon the 
corporate property and franchises of said 
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and Local | 
Air Travel 


TRANRCON TINENTAL 
Air Transport, Inc.* 
servicemaybe used between 
local stops ont its route as 
well as across the continent. 
You may route yourself 
via various railroads and 
bus lines in connection 
with TAT, You may en- 
joy circle tours—using 

‘AT one way and other 
groundorairlinesthe other. 


TAT offers you reliable, 
y trans- 
port insured by a ground 
organization built before 
% flying began at acost of over 
Pe @ ’s time and millions 
io of dollars, under Lind- 
’s supervision, with 
the snapennion 4 the 
ou ennsylvania 
Railroad. 
Get detailed information, fares, 
ete., regarding TAT Coast-to- 
Coast 48-hour service, or inter- 
mediate service, from Pennsyl- 


f. vania or Santa Fe Railroads, 
. or authorized travel bureaux, 


i » 
Col. Clrks, A, Lind» 


bergh, Chairman 
Technical Commit- 

Tanscontinen- 
tal Air Transport, 
Inc., Consulting 
A ical Engi- 


i 


%4 private carrier. 





Revenue Statutes 
Determine Test 


‘ 


Operation of Physical Prop- 
erties Not Sufficient to Es- 
tablish Mutual Interest. 


lessor companies, and of each of them, 


and upon the premises hereby demised, | 


or any part thereof, or upon the revenues 
or earnings cf the same during the term 
hereby created. ; 

“4, And also to said lessor companies 
the sum of $2,500 in each year of the 
term hereby created, together with such 
further sum as may be required for ex- 
penses of advertisement, publication of 
notices, making reports to the Govern- 
ment, and other like matters required by 
law of said lessor companies or either 
of them. 

“Third. That the said lessee companies 
covenent and agree to and with said les- 
sor companies, that they will at all times 
hereafter provide for the use of said 
lessor companies at the city of St. Louis, 
in the State of Missouri, a proper and 
sufficient place for the principal office of 
said lessor companies, where meetings 
of their directors and stockholders may 
be“ held, their business transacted, and 
their reccrds, books and documents safely 
kept, and also that the said lessee com- 
panies will ray the proper and necessary 
expenses of the fiscal ageney of said 
lessor companies, as heretofore estab- 
lished, and also of maintaining a proper 
and suitable agency at the city of New 
York, at all times, hereafter, for the 
transfer of shares of stock of said lessor 
companies, and also that they will by 





tomes 








Index and Digest 
' Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GSYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards 


usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


RETURNS: 
Lease: 
erties which they leased to a third, 


Consolidated Returns: 
1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where two corporations owned railroad prop- 


Affiliation, Defined: Control by 


the lease to run for the charter life 


of each of the lessor corporations during which time the lessee maintained 
absolute control of the physical properties, affiliation did not exist because 
the statutes made stock control the test of affiliation and control by lease 
does not meet that requirement.—St. Louis Bridge Co. et ‘al. v. Commissioner, 
(Board of Tax Appeals)..—Yearly Index Page 1659, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 


12, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as « precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 





from regulations of Commissioner of 


Sn 


proper writings authorize, constitute, and 
appoint suitable agents at the said city 
of New York, to indorse upon the cer- 
tificates of stock of said lessor companies, 
at the request of the holders thereof, 


and in their names and on their behalf 
to execute a momorandum of the guar- 
antee of dividends hereinbefore men- 
tioned, substantially as follows: 
“In the case of first preferred stock 
of said St. Louis Bridge Company: 
“For value received, the Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific Railway Company, and 
the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
jointly and severally guarantee to the 
holder hereof, the payment of re i 
upon the stock represented by this certi- 
ficate at the rate of $5.00 a share in each 
year for the three years ending Jan. 1, 
1885, and thereafter at the rate of $6.00 
a share. The Grst half-yearly install- 
ment to be paid July 1, 1882. Such divi- 
dends to be paid half-yearly in the city 
of New York, on the first days of Jan- 


,uary and July in each year, in gold coin 
of the United States of America. 

“The Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Railway Company, «nd The Missouri 
Pacific Railwa;: Company, by their 
agents. 

“And in the case of the second pre- 
ferred stock of said St. Louis Bridge 
Company: 
| “For value received the Wabash, St. 
| Louis & Pacific Railway Company and 
the Missouri ~Pacific Railway Company, 
jointly ahd severally, guarantee to the 
holder hereof the payment of the divi- 
dends upon the stock represented by 
this certificate, at the rate of $8 a 
share in each year. The first half-yearly 
installment to be paid July 1, 1884. 
Such dividends to be paid half-yearly in 
the city of New York, on the first days 
of January and July in each year, .in 
gold coin of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

1 To be continued in the issue of 
Sept. 13. 
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TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. Cc 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs, 


Sun-Tan Is The F. ashion ! 


AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


fy Al BO ee ose og 
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Labor 


Commission Created to Study Causes 
Of Labor Disputes in Garment Industry 


Investigations Will Be Used 


_ Reorganization of working condi- 
tions in the women’s garment indus- 
try was the objectiva of the recent 
strike in that industry, according to 
@ report by the Bureax of Labor 
Statistics on a survey of conditions 
in the industry. The first part of 
the report was printed in the issue 
of Sept. 41. The full text continues: 


The employers and the union alike} 
compromised in accepting the settlement, 


the major points of which are sum- 
marized above. Under the new agrec- 
ment employers must: (1) Recognize 


the right of union officials to visit shops 
periodically, a concession the union has 
sought without success since 1910; (2) 
agree to deal only with unionized shops 
when they send work out to be sewed; 
(3) withdraw their demand for a 42- 
hour week; (4) withdraw their demand 
for Saturday work at regular wage 
rates; (5) withdraw their demand for 
piecework; and (6) submit to modifica- 
tions of discharge and reorganization 
rights. 


The union accepts: (1) Postponement j 
of resumption of the unemployment in- 
surance system; (2) postponement of 
consideration of wage schedules; and 
(3) modifications of discharge and reor- 
ganization clauses less sweeping than 
were sought. Nevertheless this agree- 
ment is hailed by persons interested in 
the garment industry as a sound basis 
for future development. 

Jeint control commission.—Important 
among the gains to the industry through 
the settlement of the strike is the pro- 
vision in the agreement establishing a 
joint control commission. This commis-| 





: as Basis for Removing Dis- 
satisfaction -With W orking Conditions. 





sion is to make investigations of issues 
in the trade and furnish exact knowl- 
edge on which to base action looking to- 
ward removal of dissatisfaction.. The 
significance of the joint control commis- 
sion is summed up by Mr. Schlesinger 
when he calls the commission “a material 
instrument by which we shall be able 
to translate good intentions into work- 
ing facts.” He also says: 


“Everyone must be impressed by the 
fact that for the first time in the history 
of the industry there has been a joint 
effort. on the part of all factors to end 
the sweatshop system.” 


Mr. Ingersoll gave out a memorandum 
descriptive of the joint control commis- 
sion, from which the following sections 
are quoted: 

“For the purpose of eliminating sub- 
standard and sweatshop conditions a 
joint committee or. commission composed 
of an equal number of representatives 
of the parties hereto and all other or- 
ganizations subject to the machinery 
herein established shall be organized 
and charged with the duty of checking up 
the production and abating the produc- 
tion of garments by nonunion or sub- 
standard channels and enforcing the ob- 
servance of standards established by this 
agreement throughout the industry * * * 
The committee or commission shall alse 
make such statistical and fact finding 
investigations as may seem desirable.” 

The joint committee or commission 
finally provided for is to inclyde three 
citizens of New York City, not connected 
with the industry, who are appointees 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





False modesty is a relic of an ancient prejudice. AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE has cut it away and, 
in ‘behalf of better health and pure enjoyment, sponsors the fashion of sensible swimming attire. 


“toasting 








did it”— 


Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes— Progress 
has been made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 
when we removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irri- 
tants) from the tobaccos. 


EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of 
modern science, there originated that ancient prejudice against 
all cigarettes. That criticism is nolongerjustified. LUCKY STRIKE, 
the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, 
properly aged and skillfully blended—“It’s Toasted.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are pres- 
ent in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 





Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING’— 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful cor- 
rosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient preju- 
dice against cigarette smoking by men and by women. 


“It’s toasted” 


Throat Irritation-No Cough. . 


extra “‘toasting” process 





“It's Toasted”—the phrase that describes the 


applied in the manu- 


facture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest 


tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop—are scien- 
tifically subjected to penetrating heat at mini- 
mum, 260°—maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The 
exact, expert regulation of such high tempera- 


tures removes impurities. More than a slogan, 
s “It's Toasted” is recognized by millions as the 


most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 
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: Declined Last Year 
_ About Two Per Cent 


Consumption in Construc- 


tion. Monuments, Paving 
and Curbing Is Slight- 
ly Reduced. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stone, and refractory decreased. 

The building stone sold amounted to 
30,795,530 cubic feet, 4 per cent less 
than in 1927. This includes stone for 
architectural work and relatively low- 
priced stone for rough construction, such 
as foundation, bridges, and unshaped 
face stone for buildings and retaining 
walls. 

More than one-half of the building 
stone sold was limestone, 17,641,370 cubic 
feet, valued at $20,193,963, this quantity 
being 2 per cent more than in 1927. 

The largest quarry center for building 
Timestone, the Bedford-Bloomington dis- 
trict in Indiana, reported total sales 
from the quarries. of 14,520,260 cubic 
feet in 1928, valued at $17,760,622, an 
increase of 7 per cent in quantity over 


1927. Of this total, 4,520,320 cubic feet, | 


valued at $2,696,376 was sold as rough 


~} all members of the Senate by the Amer- 


1660) 
Railroads , 
: Production of Stone | Tariff Bill Gives Inadequate Protection |New LimitsFavored (Changes in. Freight Rates on Wool 
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‘Freight Rates 


Construction 


To Agriculture, Says Farm Association | For Mountain and 





| Revision Is Declared to Increase Spread Between Industrial | 


The tariff bill (H. R. 2667) now under 
| consideration by,the Senate fails to give 
agriculture equ protection with indus- 
try, according to a letter addressed to 


ican Farm Bureau Federation through 
its Washington representative, Chester 
H. Gray. 

An analysis of Mr. Gray’s letter by 
the Federation, ard the full text of the! 
| letter follow: | 

According to an analysis in Mr. Gray’s | 
letter, the weighted average ad valorem 
|rate on agricultural products has been | 
increased from 28.34 per cent in the act 
| of 1922 to 32.60 per cent in the Finance 
| Committee bill, or an intrease of 4.26 
|points. The weighted average ad va- 
|lorem rate on industrial products has 
| been increased from 38.18 per cent to 
| 43.83 per cent, or an imcrease of 5.65 | 
|points. The weighted average rate in| 
|the Senate bill on industrial products | 
is 11.23 points higher than the rate on | 
agricultural products, while in the act 
of 1922 this difference is 9.84 points, 
an increase of the spread between in- 





And Agricultural Rates. 


The full text of the letter follows: | 

To the Members of the Senate: To! 
farmers two big questions stand out | 
prominently relative to tariff adjust- | 
ment such as the Senate is now engaged 
upon: } 

1. Are farm products being adequately 
protected so that the American farmer 
can hold the domestic market (which 
has been promised him) against his for- 
sign competition? 

2. Is agriculture as a whole being 
placed at the same height of protection 
which industry enjoys, by eliminating 
the spread which heretofore has existed 
between agricultural and _ industrial 
rates? 


Higher Rates Asked 


In Previous Communication 

The answer of organized agriculture | 
to the first question is contained in a 
joint letter of Sept. 8 which all Mem- | 
bers of the Senate have received, and 
which was signed by representatives of 
12 farm grganizations. In this letter 
a list of commodities was enumerated } 
upon which rates higher than are con- 


Central Time Zones 


Recommendations in Report 
To I. C. C. Would Affect 
Running Operations 
_ Of Six Railroads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| made public Sept. 11, in a report by Ex- 


aminer John T. Money in Docket No. 


| 10122 certain proposed modifications in 


the limits of the standard Central and 
Mountain time zones, to include a por- 
tion of North Dakota within the stand- 
ard Central time zone. 

The findings of the examiner are sum- 


| marized as follows in full text: 


The Commission should find that the 
greater convenience of commerce will be 
served and the intent of its preceding 
orders better effected by modifying its 
previous report and orders herein, so 
as to include’ within the standard Cen- 
tral time zone that portion of North 
Dakota north of the main line of the 


AvutnHorizen Statements ONLY Are -PkesenTep Henein, Berna 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep ‘STaTgs Daly 


Tariff 


Are Recommended by Examiner 


to Mississippi River crossings and Chi- 
cago, plus the following proportional 
commodity rates, minimum 24,000 pounds 
in a 36.5-foot car (in cents; column A, 
| from west-bank Mississippi River points; 
/column B, from east-bank Mississippi 
| River points; column C, from Chicago): 


| To: A B Cc 

| Boston, Mass .../....-.- 92 91 79.5 
Lawrence, Mass ...... -92 av 79.5 
Jamestown, N, Y. ..... 65.5 64.5 52.5 
Falconer, N. Y. ....... 65.5 64.5 52.5 

|Rochester, N. Y. ...... 67 66 56 
Syracuse, N.Y. ........ 74 73 60.5 
UICROML Get Re. sss oan ten 80 79 68 
PIVOT Sha, Ve wie tee vk 84.5 83.5 72.5 
Strasburg, Va. ........85.5 84.5 73 

Philadelphia, Pa. ......86.5 85.5 74 

| The Commission should further find 


|that the rates assailed on wool and mo- 
hair, in the grease, in sacks, from origins 
on standard-gauge lines, except the Gil- 
more & Pittsburgh, in transcontinental 
territory to St. Louis were, are, and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded, exceed, or may 
exceed the following scale of rates, mini- 








Certain Schedules Are Approved and Others Declared to 
Be Unreasonable. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that the rates assailed on wool, in the 
grease, in bales, from transcontinental 


origins to eastern destinations were, are, 


and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded, exceed, or 
may exceed 85 per cent of the rates pre- 
scribed herein on wool, in the grease, in 
sacks, 

The Commission sheuld further find 
that the rates assailed’ on wool, in the 
grease, in sacks and bales, from origins 
on the Gilmore & Pittsburgh to St. Louis, 
Chicagé, Milwaukee, La Porte; Columbia 
City, Louisiville, ton Rapids, Piqua, 
Clinton, Cleveland, Falconer, and James- 
town’ were, are, and for“ the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed the fourth- 
class rates to Armstead plus the rates 
found reasonable herein from Armstead 
to those destinations. 


Rates to Be Based 
On Shortest Routes 





traffic can move without transfer of lad- 
ing, the rates from transcontinental ori- 
gins should be based on the distance 
scale of rates and differentials pre- 
scribed -herein for. the distances over 
the shortest routes via the transit points 
over which carload traffic can move 
without transfer of lading. 

The Commission should further find 
that the rates assailed in Nos. 20743 and 
20743(Sub-No. 1), from points east of 
transcontinental territory, as herein de- 
fined, were and.are not unreasonable. 

The evidence’ is insufficient to support ° 
a finding that all of complainant's mem- 
bers paid or bore the charges, as only 
a few ot the. members ‘testified in this 
respect. 28 

The Commission should further find 
that complainant’s members made or 
received. the shipments deseribed on 
|which the rates found pecenpanebls 
herein were collected, and .that they are 
lentitled to reparation, with interest, on 
those shipments on which they paid or 
bore the charges ‘in the amount of the 
difference between the charges paid and 
those which would, have~accrued at the 
rates herein. found reasonable, 

Complainant ‘should comply with Rule 


ments called for by that rile to be ac- 
companied by proof in affidavit form that 
its members paid & bore the charges 
on the shipments contained therein. If 
defendants object to this method of 
proof, complainant may request.a fur- 
ther hearing. 





An appropriate order for the future 
should be entered. 




































8 | dustrial icultural protection in ; . ; Milwaukee extending from the South Da- 
; stone, 5,925,070 cubic feet, $4,482,021, | (ustria a ee oe : pte | tained in the Senate bill are yequested ota bord le N. Dak mum 24,000 pounds in a 36.5-foot car, ‘ : : 
; Sai the bill over the act of 1.39 points. + ee Bi ce ota border near Lemmon, N. Dak., to| ™ Where ‘the transit points are not on 
; sawed stone and semi-finished stone; and| When simple averages instead of | without, however, — prejudicing maany | the Montana border near Montline, N. | distances to be computed over the short- | ti h aan P hich dont 
; 4,074,870 cubic feet, $10,582,225 cut! weighted averages are used, the excess | other farm commodities which space did Dak; and by exception, for operating| est routes over which carload traffic | he shortest: .routes over which carloa 
stone. _ Be a of industrial over agricultural rates is | >. permit mentioning. di 4 he | Purposes only, authorize the Soo Line to Can be moved without transfer of lading: |“ 
. The mills of this district not operated | shown to be 15.16 points and 16.98 points | our attention now is directed to the | employ standard Central time from the Distance. Rate. | 
ot vith th ‘ted ery . d t bove stated; namel i F 
ere e quarries reported | in the act of 1922 and in the Senate bill, | SeCCon question alove s ; Y>| Montana-North Dakota boundary to} 900 milesand under — ............ $1.15 | 
é sales of 322,645 cubic feet of sawed | respectively, an increase of the spread , the relationship or spread of protection | whitetaii, Mont., the Northern Pacific! , 950 miles and over 900 ............ 1.20 
stone, valued at $284,034; 31,750 cubic jet, Sidi chad ial and agricultural pro- | between agriculture and industry. The | to obs eae S in a oe ; miles and over 950.........65. 1.25 
' e etween rial and ag p erve standard Mountain time from 5 : ‘ 
feet of semi-finished stone, valued at bs a ov 9 | American farmer has concluded, and his T --¢, | 11050 miles and over 1,000 .....,.....- 1.30 
50.526: d 822.995 bic feet of ¢ | tection in the bill over the act of 1.82 | izati elale think dudeult | Mandan to the Montana-North Dakota! 1'100 miles and over 1.050 ............ 1.35 | 
$50,526; an seo CUDIC Teel OL CUL! noints. | organizations maintain, that agricu’ture | border and on its Mott and Killdeer| 1150 miles and over 1.100 ............ 1.40 
: 7 e fF JRO ccc cten kes 
stone, valued at $2,259,664. High grade | cannot be fully protected and stand on a. eos ; : - Z 
sy 3° * . | . . Po » : Sy ’ pA DU wc cereereree . 
A 1 al Product ; branches, and the Milwaukee to observe | 1,200 miles and over 1,150 1.45 | 
building limestone quarried at Carthage, Agricultur roducts | a basis of —— eats with mk | standard Mountain time from New Eng- | 1,250 miles and over 1,200 1.50 | 
Mo., amounted to 450,670 cubic feet; at : dustry until rates of duty on farm prod- | r = | 1800 miles and over 1.250. ....+...0.0, Le 
¥ Bowling Green, Ky., to 116,180 cubic | Are Defined in Letter _ |ucts are equal to those on industrial ak teak North Dakota-| 1,350 miles and over 1,300 ............ 1.60 
& feet; at Mankato and Kasota, Minn., to in el a these peerae te oer | products. Chesishe $a D. “ + 1,400 miles and over 1,350 ..........-- 1.65 
g 184,610 cubic feet. |cultural products were segrega rom ertain the average ad valorem Ss emarcation. | 1,450 miles and over 1,400 ............ 1.7 
5 Total sales of granite for building | industrial products throughout the vari- | uae SF anvienivane and Sistes. there | So much of the description of the pres- 1,500 miles and over 1,450 .........+.. a 
‘ stone (6,704,430 cubic feet, valued at $7,-/ous schedules of the tariff act, accord-| must first be a segregation of products. ent boundary line between the United aa — -— rete “——- eS ses SARs be | 
é 671,013), represented nearly one-fifth|ing to the definition of an agricultural |The American Farm Bureau Federation | States standard Central and Mountain| ;'¢59 miles and over 1,600 _........... 1.90 
: Ste toerenael io ne qounai | iggy Bani taeat be the boc | defines an p> nae product, = eee | cae at Renee | in » _—— a 1,700 miles and over 1,650 ...........- = | 
‘ er ce y| C SS |matters, as being one upon which the | port and in e sixteen supplemental | 1,750 miles and over 1,700 ............ 2.0 
4 from 1927. The granite sold for archi-| beneficiary of a rate of duty. |farmer is the prime beneficiary of a | report, 142 I. C. C. 279, as define the | 1,800 miles and over 1,750 ..........:- 2.05 
% tecturfl work,» including rough and| Mr. Gray called attention to a pre-|jote of duty. An industrial product is| location of the boundary line between | 1,850 miles and over 1,800 ..........-. 2.10 
z dressed stone, was 2,417,870 cubic feet, | vious _letter signed by 12 agricultural | one upon which a processor is the prime | such zones in North Dakota should be | 1,900 miles and over 1,850 ie ceranawae ‘76 | 
y valued at $6,956,689. | organizations which declared or = | beneficiary of a rate of duty. | amended as follows: Be a — le — st eeeeeres aoe 
{ The principal States producing granite | rates on a large number of agricultura Bees Ken ee . | a Hi Ag Luts | 2,000 miles and over 1,95 5 25 
for architectural building stone  were| products were insufficient to assure the | With these definitions in mind all| North Dakota: Beginning on the | 2,050 miles and over 2,000 ............ wuy 
Massachusetts (802,490 cubic feet); | domestic market to the American farmer | schedules in the tariff act of 1922 and | boundary line between the United States | 2,100 miles and over none iow hae aces = 
Maine (450,360 cubic feet); Mikiesot: | against foreign competition, and closed |in the Senate bill have been examined and Canada at the intersection of the | eo mies = — ote “ogg Seago ne 241 
(297,390 cubic feet); erg Hampshire with an appeal to the members of the | S° that a segregation of agriculturai and | boundary line between North Dakota 9'250 tae sme — mee 30 orn east ee 
- ; (138,550 cubic feet): ‘and Georgia (119,-| Senate to provide duties on ggricultural industrial — could be wena od and Montana, thence south along the| 5°39 miles and over 2,250 ............ 2.49 | 
. ' 590 cubic feet). Pennsylvania, Massa-| products which would secure adequate A SEPA DAT ISON ee on Pee eae west border of North Dakota to the] 2'350 miles and over 2,300 ..........+: 2.53 | 
chusetts and Maryland produced a con-| protection and give agriculture equality products in act of 1922 and in Senate | main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 2,400 miles and over 2,350 ..........+- 2.57 
an ar ais a | “ti ith j etry bill follows: Paul & Pacific Railway at Montline,| 2,450 miles and over 2,400 ..........-. 2.61 
siderable quantity of granite for rough|of_protection with industry. oe ) 4 i 0 1 
construction work | He expressed the opinion “if such. re- | Schedule numbers and description,| thence east and north of and parallel |.2,500 miles and over 2,450 ......+++.-- 2.65 
onstruction work. ee s ; . oe Column A. Total value of imports, 1928,! with said Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul | 2.550 miles and over 2,500 ...........- 2.69 
Sandstone in Less Demand sult is not accomplished in the enact- ; oo easel lcago, 1 ee, St. Paul) > ; ane we | 
- j i ; Column B, Total duties collected in 1928,| & Pacific Railw he South Dakota | 2600 miles and over 2,550 .......+.++- 2.73 | 
Total sales of sandstone for building| ment of the forthcoming tariff adjust- Col Cc Estimated duties under Fi. acihe Railway to the Sout akota 2,650 miles and over 2,600 ..........-- 2.77 
(2,622,690 cubic feet, valued at $2,643,-|ment it is difficult to believe that the | “0 Vm ee Column D.. Aver. State line, thence east along such State| 9'799 miles and over 2,650 ...........- 2.81 
277), a decrease in quantity of 34 per | American farmer will be happy with | mance Vommiitee bl if es > ait line to the main channel of the Missouri | 9'g90 miles and over 2,700 .......++++- 2.87 
cent from 1927. Sandstone for architec.|the outcome of his effort to get ade- #ge rate m per cent of duty converted to | River, 2,900 miles and over 2,800 ........+6+- 2.93 
* an ad valorem basis, 1922 act, Column E; Six Railroads Affected. 3,000 miles and over 2,900 .......++++- 2.99 
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tural work, including rough, sawed, and 
finished stone, 
cubic feet, valued at $2,493,967. Ohio 
produced 1,390,630 cubic feet. Kentucky, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
other States also reported considerable 
amounts. 

Marble sold for building stone in 1928 


amounted to 3,024,640 cubic feet, valued | 


at $12,109,327, 7 per cent more in quan- 
tity than in 1927. 
producing building marble are Tennes- 
see (1,190,760 cubic feet); 
(606,280 cubic feet); Vermont (555,180 


cubic feet); and Georgia (210,860 cubic} 


feet). 

Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah also furnish marble for build- 
ing purposes. The product from Georgia 
and Missouri is chiefly for exterior build- 
ing and that from Tennessee and Ver- 
mont for interior work. 

Serpentine (109,590 cubic feet, valued 
at $854.707) quarried in Georgia, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont, is included in the 
marble figures. There was also sold 
53,840 short tons of serpentine, valued 
at $104,764. 

The total sales of marble reported 
from Carthage, Mo., for 1928, were 
465,390 cubic feet, valued at $1,033,158, 
an increase in quantity of 33 per cent 
ever 1927. This includes a small quan- 
tity of monumental stone. 

Basalt showed a small increase in 
quantity over 1927, and various miscel- 
laneous varieties of stone used chiefly 
for rough construction showed a large 
decrease. 

Use for Monuments Reduced. 

Stone sold for monumental and memo- 
rial work in 1928 amounted to 4,203,780 
cubic feet, valued at $14,966,498, a de- 
crease of 3 per cent in quantity. 

Granite (including rough and dressed 
stone) reported as sold for this purpose 


in 1928 was 3,172,730 cubic feet, valued | 


at $11,217,229, a decrease of less than 1 
per cent in quantity. The 


States producing granite for monumen- | 
tal work in 1928 were Vermont (1,394,- | 


f60 cubic feet, 
trict produced 
Massachusetts 


of which the Barre dis- 
1,225,800 cubic 
(243,820° cubic 


feet, of 


which the Quincy district produced 154,- | 
060 cubic feet); Georgia (186,380 cubic 


feet); Minnesota (279,780 cubic feet); 
Wisconsin (126,800 cubic feet); Maine 
(123,660 cubic feet); and New Hamp- 
shire (98,870 cubic feet). 

Sales of marble for monumental work 
(including rough and finished stone) in 
1928 were reported as 
feet, valued at $3,749,269, a decrease of 
8.5 per cent in quantity. Vermont pro- 


duced 587,120 cubic feet, Georgia 331,340 | Pee 46 
|mica schist, amounted to 1,348,160 short , 


cubic feet, and Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 


rado, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, and Tennessee much _ smaller 
amounts. 

Street and road metal in general 


showed decreased sales in 1928, Paving | 


blocks (35,426,860 blocks, valued at $3,- 
113,526) decreased 8 per cent in quantity. 
Stone sold for flagstones (932,900 cubic 
feet, valued at $717,049) increased 26 
per cent. Stone sold for curbing (4,832,- 
160 cubic feet, valued at $4,698,313) de, 
creased slightly. Total crushed stone 
amounted to 91,265,360 short tons, valued 
at $94,186,259 in 1928, a decrease of 4 
per cent in quantity. Crushed stone for 
concrete and road work (74,384,490 tons, 
valued at $81,041,349) decreased 5 per 
cent in quantity, and crushed stone re- 
ported as used for railroad ballast (16,- 
880,870 tons, valued at $13,144,910) in- 
creased 3 per cent. 

Stone sold for fluxing to blast fur- 
naces, open hearth steel works, smelters, 
and other metallurgical plants, amounted 
to 23,123,870 short tons, valued at $16,- 
957,264, an increase of 7 per cent in 
quantity. 

Stone reported for refractory use, 
which inclu dolomite, quartzite, and 


amounted to 1,940,740) 


The principal States | 


Missouri | 


principal | 


feet); | 


1,031,050 cubic | 


quate protection on his products.” 
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A *B 
IF Wate... cis kondns wasebloe $2,486,317 
V QO 62.6 8d ds ob ediacs docs « © 12,531,623 
VIrBobkacen’ « 0.952) 0 4c PES se 8 58,946,027 
VII General agricultural ....... 153,471,626 
X Flax, hemp, jute ............ 4,995,331 
XI Wool Schiceee eae sc Ver Oe Oe 43,313,665 
ay Mmiehen 7. 2.056: sand ces ces 81,446,857 





Average rates of duty (simple average) 

Increase of 
| Average rates of duty (weighted average) . 
| Increase of ... 





*Compiled from data of United States Tariff Commission 


A segregation of agricultural products 
in all the schedules shows that the sim- | 
|ple average of the rates of duty has| 
| been increased in the Senate bill as com- | 
pared to the act*of 1922, 2.86 points; | 
by a weighted average the rates of duty | 
show an increase in the bill over the} 
act of 4.26. points. 

In a similar way all industria] prod- 
ucts in all the schedules of the Senate 
bill and of the act of 1922 have been 
segregated in order to see what general | 

+> 
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Ge hg RE $94,418,522 
| II Earths, ete. ... 56,891,033 
III Metals ..... B 
IV Wood ...4 3 

V Sugar a at , 

VI Tobacco . : tod. os 3,372,597 

VII General agricultural 75,588,800 

VIII Spirits 1,347,013 

BORON aus 57 BvvieolSucaete 49,463,539 
| X Flax, hemp, jute . 126,995,325 

XI Wool Ba adbeast worPabs 71,867,321 
| XII Silk te Wisth-« a's aid Wale aie ee 32,439,262 
FE AI Rn rm gs 11,410,485 
| XIV Paper 20,323,344 


ZV Sundries .......:«.... . 230,798,144 
Average rates of duty (simple average) 
Increase of ....... 
Average rates of duty 
Inerease of .:.¢.5...% 


| of such rates shows an increase of 4.68 
points. The weighted average of these | 
rates of duty shows an increase of 8.65 | 
| points, | 
Having now ascertained the average 
|ad.valorem rates of duty, and their in- 





| Industrial products 
Agricultural products 
| 





ture in act of 1922 and Senate bill enti 





| tons, valued at $1,745,066, in 1928, a de- 
|crease in quantity of 1 per cent. Raw 
|dolomite reported as sold for the manu- 
| facture of refractories in 1928 amounted | 
to 522,850 short tons, valued at $509,502. 
Besides this quantity, operators who both 
quarry and dead-burn or sinter dolomite 
reported 448,761 tons of sintered ma- 
terial, valued at $4,283,036. 

The quantity of raw dolomite reported 
was 20 per cent more than in 1927, and 
|the sintered material also increased 20 
}per cent. Quartzite (ganister) used in 
|the manufacture of refractory brick, for 
furnace lining, and for manufacture of 
ferrosilicon, amounted to 790,630 short 
tons, valued at $1,098,945. This was 
a decrease of 12 per cent in quantity. 

Sales of mica schist for furnace and 
| kiln lining, which is quarried in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., near Edge Hill, 
| amounted to 34,680 tons, valued at $136,- 
619, an incréase in quantity of 24 per 
cent. 

Sales in 1928 of pulverized limestone 
for agricultural use amounted to.2,186,- 


| to an ad valorem basis, 1922 act, column 


E. Finance Committee bill, column F. 
2 *D E F 
$27,686,466 $28,167,754 29.35 29.83 
25,802,163 30,297,862 45.35 53.26 
40,004,765 34,901,933 33.82 29.51 
4,092,980 4,108,434 17.07 17.14 
117,536,257 146,425,048 72.45 90.26 | 
2,136,804 2,136,804 63.36 63.36 | 
18,629,355 28,998,939 24.65 38.36 
483,489 591,386 35.98 43.90 
19,916,330 20,911,879 40.26 42.28 
23,581,904 24,407,770 18.57 19.22 
38,942,222 46,930,550 54.19 65.30 | 
18,347,719 20,256,956 56.56 62.45 
6,016,337 6,143,577 52.73 53.84 
4,984,210 5,313,105 24.52 26.14 | 
63,949,286 73,555,431 27.71 31.87 | 
CER Le a 89.77 44.45 | 
ainlael isk bachia cha’ b-a cit etaie ohiwa at 4.68 
Win be diesel WiGlae's waceteobalans o.6 6 38.18 43.83 | 
a ee a Dic I ole A 5.65 


“Compiled from data of United States Tariff Commission. 
t A compilation of the rates of duty on+— 
industrial products by a simple average | creases in the bill over the act, both by 


| Excess of industrial over agricultural protection .. 


| Incréase of spread between industfy and agricul- 


| rates on industrial and agricultural prod- 


Finance Committee bill, Column F, 

*C *D E F 
$100,638 $34,933 4.05 1.40 
1,035,852 1,675,738 8.27 13.37 

37,177,987 37,177,987 63.07 63.07 
34,283,662 50,299,021 22.34 32.77 
* 391,287 570,886 7.83 11.43 
18,229,443 18,537,550 42.09 42.80 
Bini» ander 8,144,686 ae 10.00 
uid Cablowe ta aeteaca ts Sue's « 24.61 27.47 
ee eekes Sale ds a swocss oes 2.86 
Viol teed ites Dewsiem yd odes 28.34 32.60 
Se Sabin nthe thes octie > 085 4.26 
+Free. 





increases have been made. 

A comparison of rates on industrial 
products in act of 1922 and in Senate 
bill follows: 

Schedule numbers and description, col- 
umn A. Total value of imports, 1928, | 
column B. Total duties collected in 1928, | 
column C. Estimated duties under 
Finance Committee bill, column D. Av- 
erage rate in per cent of duty converted 





simple and by weighted averages on ag- 
ricultural and industrial products, it. is 
interesting to compare these averages 
one with the other. 

Comparison of agricultural and indus- 
trial rates: 


las 


The Commission should further find 
that the rates assailed on wool and mo- 
hair, in the grease, in.sacks, from origins 
in transcontinental territory to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, La Porte, Columbia City, 
Louisville, Eaton Rapids, Piqua, Clinton, 
Cleveland, Falconer, and Jamestown 
were, are, and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed the distancé scale | 
of rates in the preceding table less the 
following differentials for that part of 


In consequence of the change of the 
zone boundary line as above indicated, 
the table of railroads shown in the six- 
teenth supplemental report, supra, as 
located east of the zone boundary but 
excepted from the United States stand- 
ard Central time zone and _ included 
within the United States standard Moun- 
tain zone shall be amended to read as 
follows: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: From 








Curtis, Nebr., to line between townships pe eae Aen 
30 and 31 west of sixth principal me-|the haul east of the aeenete aves, 
ridian; from Ravenna, Nebr., to line be- distances to be cues oad ¢ fi Ore- 
tween townships 18 and 19 north. ot aa oi ae a — 7 lading “in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: | °© MOS ER Peer & 
From North Dakota-South Dakota State | “°"ts): Differ- 
line to New England. Distance. ential. | 
Great Northern Railway: From Willis- | 150 miles and over 100.. ae 
ton, N. Dak., to Montana State line; | 200 miles -— over oat? : 
from Watford City, N. Dak., to North os — ae on 350. 6.5 
Dakota State line and such portion .of | 329 miles and over 300.. 8 
the line between Snowden and Fairview, | 499 miles and over 350 9.5 
Mont., as lies within the State of North} 450 miles and over 400 11 
Dakota, 500 miles and over 450...... 13 
Missouri Pacific: From Hoisington, a ae = ee + laa 7 
Kans., to east line of Ness County, Kans. |} 659 miles and over 600........ 19 
Northern Pacific: From North Dakota- | 700 miles and over 650........ 21 
Montana State line to Mandan, N. Dak.; | 750 miles and ovew 700. +-++s++++ 2 
from Mandan, N. Dak. to Mott and| $25 mice and over 800.00. 3? 
Killdeer; from Beach, N. Dak., to North} 999 miles and over 850.............-- 29 | 
Dakota-Montana State line. The Commission should further find 
Soo Line Relocated. — — 





To the list of railroads shown at page 
284 of the sixteenth supplemental report 
located within the United States 
standard Mountain time zone but ex- 
cepted therefrom and included within 
United States standard Central time 
zone there should be added the follow- 
ing: 

Soo Line: From North Dakota State 
line to Whitetail, Mont. 


In granting the exceptions herein pro- 
posed to such railroads in North Dakota 
and Montana to enable them, for operat- 
ing purposes, to carry the time of one 
zone into the limits of a different zone, 
the Commission should do so upon such 
carriers’ express undertaking to show 
in their published advertisements, their 
time cards intended for public use, bul- 
letin boards in stations, and in other like 
ways, the arrival and departure of their 
trains with reference to the standard of 
time of the zone within which their sta- 
tions are respectively located, 

An order should be entered to carry 

















Simple Weighted 
averages. averages. 

Act of Senate Act of Senate 
1922. bill. 1922. bill. 
Pet. Pet. Pct. Pct. 

. 39.77 44.45 38.18 43.83 
ols'g Oe 24.61 27.47 28.34 32.60 
15.16 16.98 9.84 11.23 | 
16.98 11.23 | 
15.16 9.84 | 
——— | 
1.82 1.39 


The simple averages of the ad valorem | 


ucts show an excess of industrial over 
agricultural protection in the act of 
1922 of 15.16 points, and in the Senate 
bill of 16.98 points; by weighted aver- 
ages the figures are for the act of 1922, 
9.8 points excess of industrial over agri- 
cultural protection, and 11.23 points in 
the Senate bill. 

It is seen, therefore, that no matter 
whether a simple average, which is 
sometimes considered as not being 
wholly accurate, or a weighted average 
is used, the Senate bill in both cases 
shows a greater increase for industrial 
than for agricultural products when com- 
pared to the act of 1922. The exact 
amount of the increase of spread between 
industry and agriculaure in the Senate 
bill as compared to the act of 1922 by 
simple average is 1.82 points, and by 
weighted average is 1.39 points. 

In other words, the Senate measure 
in its present form does not lessen the 


these findings into operation effective 
at 2 o’clock a. m. 








Abandonment of Railroad 
In Wisconsin Is Sought 
















The Mineral Point & Northern Rail- 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket No. 
7820 for authority to abandon its line 
of railroad from*Highland to Highland 
Junction, Wis., 26.4 miles, and to dis- 
continue operation over the tracks of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad between Highland Junction 
and Mineral Point, Wis. 


What a far 






bill, as passed, in regard to the relative 
status of protection for agriculture and 
industry. 

On account of these facts it is not only 
hoped, but expected, that the Senate in 
its consideration of the méasure now 
pending will so increase the rates which 
agriculture has asked for, and which 
| have been brought to the attention of all 
Senators in the joint letter first men- 
tioned in this communication, that agri- 
culture will be on a basis of equal pro- 
tection with industry. If such result is 
|not accomplished in the enactment, of the 





spread of protection which heretofore 
has existed between industry and agri- 








| 870 tons, valued at $3,153,848, a decrease 
of less than 1 per cent. in quantity from 
| the sales for 1927, 


culture but increases that spread a 
trifle. In doing this the Senate bill, as 
reported, merely duplicates the House 


: 





forthcoming tariff adjustment it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the American farmer 
will be happy with the outcome of his 
effort to get adequate protection on his 
products, 


© 1929 American Cigar Co. 







—says Alfred W. McCann 
D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 
Noted Pure Food Expert 


Do you remember the old, filthy 
shop whete the man in the win- 
dow rolled the leaves with dirty 
fingers ...and spit on the ends? 


modern method of manufacture 
used by Certified Cremo. 


The telephone | 


grows with 


An. Advertisement of the 









the country 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System must march a 
pace ahead of the new civilization 
on this continent, a civilization of 
better opportunity for the average 
man. 

The telephone contributes to the 
prosperity of the people and adds 
to the comfort and convenience of 
living. It is used by the many. The 
time and money it saves are as im- 
portant to the small business as to 
the large. The humblest home de- 







““CREMO as safe : 
as certified foods” 


“| certify Cremo as pure and sanitary” 





cry this is from the 











pends on it for aid in emergency, to 
run errands, maintain friendships. 

It is the aim of the Bell System 
to keep telephone service so good 
and so cheap that it will be used 
universally to make life richer and 
better. It is spending more than 
550 million dollars this year—one 
and one-half times the cost of the 
Panama Canal—for new plant and 
service improvements. There is no 
standing still in the Bell System. 












V of the Rules of Practice, the state- ~ 
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For Treasury Issue | 


AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY Ars PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dai.y 


‘Banking 


Excess Subscription Economist of Agriculture Department 
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Securities 


Reviews Problems of Farm Taxation 


Greatest in Years | Falling Values Fail to Reduce Levies; Unequal Assessments 
Factor in Abandonment, Says Whitney Coombs. 


Reports Show Aggregate of | 
$1,486,000,000 for Of- 
fering of $500,- 
000,000. 


Subscriptions to the offering of 42500,- 
000,000 in Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness which were closed Sept. 9 
amounted to $1,486,000,000, according to 
a statement Sept. 11 by the Department 
of the Treasury, being one of the largest 
oversubscriptions to a Treasury issue in 
recent’ years, Of the total subscriptions, 
$104,249,000' was in the form of Treas- 
ury motes of 19382 which the Treasury 

ad” offered to accept in payment of the 
ew securities on the basis of 98. It 
ad asked for $100,000,000 at that figure 

id only that amount will be accepted, 
he statement said. 

a is the full text of the state- 

ent: 

Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 
scriptions for the issue of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, dated Sept. 16, 
1929, Series TJ-1030, 4% per cent, ma- 
turing June 16, 1930, closed at the tlose 
of. business on Sept. 9 1929. The 
reports received from the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks show that for the offer- 
ng, total subscriptions aggregate some 
. 486,000,000. 

.Of these subscriptions, $104,249,000 

‘present subscriptions for which Treas- 

y certificates of indebtedness of Serie 

-1929 and Series TS2-1929, both mia- 

ing Sept. 15, 1929, were tendered in/ 
rment, all of which were allotted in 

‘1, and $105,795,500 represent sub- 

iptions for which 3% per cent Treas- 

y notes were tendered in partial pay- 

nt, of which only $100,000,000 were 
cepted, in accordance with the terms 

eo Treasury’s original announce- 
~nt. 


Allotments on other subscriptions were 
ade as follows: All cash subscriptions 
amounts not exceeding $1,000 for any 
ye subscriber were allotted in fuil. 
‘ash subscriptions in amounts over 
1,000 but not ‘exceeding $50,000 were | 
lotted 70 per cent, but not less than! 
1,000 on any one subscription; cash sub- | 
«riptions in amounts over $50,000 but) 
‘ot exceeding $100,000 were allotted 40) 
jer cent, but not less than $35,000 on 
iny one subscription; cash subscriptions | 
n amounts ve $100,000 but. not ex- 
seeding $1,000,060 -were. allotted 30 per 
reent, but not legs than $40,000 on any 
‘one subscription# and cash subscriptions 
n amounts over $1,000,000 were allotted 
15 per cent, bat not less than $300,000 
‘on any one subscription. 


_Further details as to subscriptions and 
‘lotments will be announced when final 
eports are received from the Federal | 
‘eserve banks. 


tefund. of Taxes 
Is Made to Estates 


Credit Is Allowed for Inherit- 
ance Charges Made by States. 











Abatement of taxes amounting to $57,- 
572 in favor of the estate of Thomas J. 
Armstrong, Portland, Oreg., and $28,235 
in favor of the estate of Henry T. Scott, 
San Francisco, Calif., were announced 
Sept. 11 by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Following is the full text of the 
Bureau’s announcement: 


Estate of Thomas J. Armstrong, Se- 
curity. Savings & Trust Co., Executor, 
Portland, Oreg. 

An overassessment of .estate tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $57,572.09. 


A hearing was'held July 18, 1929. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of settion 301 (b), of the revenue. 
act of 1926 on account of State inher- 
itance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
cle 9 (a), regulations 70. | 

Estate of Henry T. Scott, William 
Prescott Scott, et al., executors, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $28,235.67. 


A heating was held July 30, 1929. 


The entire overassessment is the re- 
sult of the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), revenue’ 
act of 1926, on account of State inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the fil- 
ing of the Federal estate tax return. .Ar- 
ticle 9 (a), regulations 70. 











Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sept, 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


in purstance of the provisions of section 

522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the-buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 
















Austria (schilling) ............. 14,0756 
Belgium (belga) ................. 13.8986 
Bulgaria iClev) 5... esha ba ok Ut -7216 
Czechoslovakia ;(krone) .,.... 2.9603 
Denmark (krone) ........ cooess+> 26.6153 
England (pound) ......, errr 
Finland (markka) .......,. nse 2.5147 
France: (arene)! ... i iveisiceas 3.9121 
Germany (reichsmark) -.... 23.8007 
Greece (drachma) ...... ‘< 1.2918 


Hungary (pengo) 17.4378 





Kealy (UitO) 3. 3.5 obese 5.2279. 
Netherlands (guilder) .... 40.0704 
Norway (krone) »...... Sie 26.6228 
Poland (zloty) ......... 11.2122 
Portugal (escudo) ... 4.4800 
Rumania (leu) ........ 5932 
Spain (peseta) ..... 14.7480 
Sweden (krona) 26.7794 
Switzerland (franc) 19,2594 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7555 
Hong Kong (dollar) 47.8125 


China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) , 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ys 
Singapore (dollar) .... 


56.6160 
40.6406 
40.4791 
36.0128 
46.8975 
55,8383 


|Land: Grant 


The remaining minor taxes amounted tu 
shifted to the farmers by other groups. 
Tariff duties, sales taxes in addition to 


amount wou 


rather than of shifting them to others. 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
of the past few decades along with a) they did throughout the country. It may 


vast amount of other material. Limita- 
tions of time make such a presentation 
impossible, and the purposes of this par- 
ticular program will perhaps be better 
served by confining attention to those 
investigations which have placed all, or 
the major part, of their emphasis on the 
subject of farm taxation. 


General Investigations 
Touch on Farm Problem 


This does not mean that the investiga- 
tions which include all phases of a State’s 
tax system are of no interest to those 
who are concerned with the farmers’ tax 
problem. Such investigations are often 
of far more importance and value than 
any which covers a single phase of the 
tax problem éan hope’ to be 

Many students of taxation are not 
aware of the extent to which investiga- 
tions of the specialized subject of farm 
taxation have been carried in the past 
decade. They have been primarily State 
studies usually carried on by the agri- 
cultural experiment station of the State 
concerned with the cooperation in a ma- 
jority of the cases of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

Some of the agricultural experiment 
stations have carried om research along 
economic lines for many years, but gen- 


S| eral interest in such study is of recent 


development and has greatly expanded 
with the ‘increased appropriations made 
by the Federal Government to the sta- 
tions under the Purnell act which grants 
to.each State $50,000 in 1930 and $60,000 
thereafter. As much of this money as 
the department concerned can secure to- 
gether with appropriations by the State 


|may be used for economic research. 


In view of the interest of farm groups 
in taxation and of the great increase in 
the amount of taxes during the past 10 
years it has been natural that many sta- 
tions have attempted to discover certain 
facts relating to farm tax problems. 

Investigation into the farm tax situ- 
ation has not been confined to the groups 
that have been mentioned. Farmers’ or- 
ganizations, of which'the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association is perhaps the out- 
standing example in this field, have car- 
ried on tax investigations, The tax com- 
mission of North Carolina spent a large 
portion of its funds on an investigation 
of farm taxation. This was carried on 
in cooperation with the Federal Bureau 


of Agricultural Economies and the State 1919, 1920 and 1921 along with more re- 


| cent years, 


experiment station. 
Investigation Conducted 


On Taxation in Iowa 
An investigation of tax burden author- 


lized by the Iowa Legislature concerned 
itself to a large extent with farm taxa- | 


tion. Again the work was carried on in 
cooperation with the Federal Bureau 
Mention should also be made of the work 
of such groups as the Association of 
Colleges, the business 
men’s commission on agriculture and 
the national industrial conference board. 
Little new material on farm taxation has 
been supplied by these groups, but they 
have performed the very important serv- 
ice of bringing together and summariz- 
ing material on the subject. Several 
of the inwestigations which have been 
carried on by the experiment stations 
have secured their basic data from the 
State tax commissions and from the tax 
commissioners of certain of the railroad 
companies. 

Finally in connection with this survey 
of the groups which have been con- 
nected with the investigation of farm 
tax problems brief mention should be 
made of the work of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The work 
done by the Bureau in cooperating with 
State groups in their investigations has 
already been mentioned. In addition to 
this an annual index of changes in farm 


taxation is compiled for the country as | 
|}a whole and for various sections. 


Studies of special tax problems that 
stretch across State lines or that include 


sample data from several States have} 


been made. ‘The Bureau acts as a clear- 
ing house of farm tax information. 
has in press at the present time a bulle- 
tia which will contain a summarization 
of the investigations of farm taxation 
that have been carried on thus far. 

Investigations directly devoted to one 
or more phases of.the subject of farm’ 
taxation have been carried on in no less 
than 26 States. . 

It will be impossible to mention in 
detail the methods and results of each 
of these studies. Most of their content, 
however, may be summarized by con- 
sidering the following subjects: (1) The 
kinds and amount of taxes paid by ag- 
riculture; (2) taxes and income from 
agriculture; (3) the assessment of farm 
property; (4) taxes and the value of 
farm property. 

Kind and Amount of Taxes 


Paid by Agriculture \ 

A brief list of the taxes paid by farm- 
ers and on farm property would in- 
clude general property taxes, gasoline 
taxes, automobile license taxes, Federal 
and State income taxes, inheritence taxes 
and poll» taxes. The aggregate amount 
of these taxes on farms and farmers ir. 
1927 was estimated to be slightly over 
$900,000,000. The 1928 figure was prob- 
ably about, $920,000,000. 

Of this total 84 per cent in 1927 con- 
sisted of amounts paid on real estate 
and persdmal property. The gasoline 
tax accounted for 7 per cent and the au- 
tomobile license taxes for 5% per cent. 


3% per cent. 
It should be noted that no attempt is 
made to estimate the amount of taxes 


the gasoline tax and. shifted taxes on 
personal property and buildings would 
all figure in a computation of the actual 
total taxes ped by farmers. A small 

auld need to be substracted 
from the total to take account of. taxes 
that the farmer is able to shift to others. 
In general, howéver, the farmer is in the 
position of ‘having taxes shifted to him 


Canada (dollar) 99.3807|The factors_ that influence the prices 
Cuba (peso) 4 99.9237] which he receives for his products rarely 
Mexico (peso) vee 48.5300 | make it possible for him to make others 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 96.3361 pay his’ taxes. 

wee rena sa eaes _ Farm taxes for the country a8 a whole 
Uruguay ;(peso) .....-.esss00eee- 07.6631 | 1 1928 were 162 per cent above their 
Colombia’ (peso) ...+++++00: 2 lta 96,3900) 1914 level, In New York and Ohio they 


Bar silver ....... so'ebe San ba h.00> a> 





a 


51,6260 did not rise after 1914 quite as fast as 


It | 


well have been ,that their 1914 level in 
these States was higher than the aver- 
age. In New Jersey, however, the rise 
from 1915 to 1927 was somewhat greater 
than in the other States. 

Figures relating to the absolute 
amount of taxes paid mean little until 
they are compared with the fund from 
which tax payments must be made. Many 
of the investigations of farm taxation 
have included studies of the income and 
taxation of farm real estate. It is, of 
course, difficult to attribute to real estate 
a definite amount of the income of a farm 
operated by its owner. 


Taxes and Income 
From Agriculture 


Net farm income for such a farm in- 
cludes not only the income from the real 
estate and other property investment but 
also income attributable to the manage- 
rial ability of the owner and to his labor. 
The latter item may be allowed for at a 
rate similar to that paid hired labor, al- 
though objection may be legitimately 
made that the amount should be higher. 
The item of managerial ability is subject 
to wide variation and no adequate method 
of taking it into account has been de- 
vised. 


For these reasons most of the investi- 
gations of the relationship between farm 


income and taxes have been concerned | 


with rented farm land. In sections of the 
country where rented farm land is com- 
mon the net income received by the land- 
lord is an adequate indication of the in- 
come attributable to land. In cert&in 


sections of the country where a large | 


amount of supervision of the use of his 
land by the owner is customary a prob- 
lem somewhat similar to that of the 
owner-operator’s managerial ability is 
involved. Its total influence on returns 
is, however, much less. 


Intensive investigations of rent, cash | 
and share, and taxes have been made in| 
In every case these data were | 


14 States. 
gathered from several sections of the 
State and indicate general conditions in 
the State far more accurately than can 
data taken from one or two counties. 
It is believed that for the purpose of 
showing the present status of farm tax- 
ation the years from 1922 to the present 
represent a more stabilized condition 
than would be given by a consideration 
of certain data which included the years 


The percentage of net rent which the 
farm owners had to pay in taxes ranged 
from 58 in Michigan to 18 in Arkansas. 
New Jersey was second highest with 51 
per cent of rent going to pay taxes. 
In five States, Ohio, Indiana, Colorado, 
North Carolina and North Dakota taxes 
took between 30 and 40 per cent of net 
rent. Four States, Washington, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania and South Dakota were 
included in the group paying from 25 


| to 30 per cent of net_rent. 



































|centage was 19. 


Per Cent of Income Paid 


As Taxes Varies Widely 


In Virginia taxes amounted to 20 per 
cent of net rent and in Missouri the per- 
No attempt has been 
made to average these figures, but in 
view of the fact that in half the Stgtes 
for which data are available ~taxes 
amounted to over 30 per cent of net rent 
and in more than half the remaining 
ones the percentage was between 25 and 
30, it seems reasonable to estimate that 
taxes in these 14 States amounted to 
over 30 per cent of the net rent of farm 
real estate. It seems doubtful ‘whether 
the extension of this investigafion to the 
34 remaining States would give greatly 
different results. 

It is often asserted that there are pro- 
nounced differences between the propor- 


; tion of the net rent of urban property 


and the proportion of net rent of farm 


| property which must be used to pay 


taxes. No definitive answer to this as- 
sertion is possible from the data that 
exist at present. Studies of the subject 
have, however, been made in nine States. 

In five of the nine States farm taxes 
took a greater proportion of net farm 
rent than did city taxes of the rent of 
city property. .In the other four the 
Situation was reversed. In no case was 
the difference great enough to indicate 
that there was pronounced discrimina- 
tion against either type of property. 

In a comparison of city and farm taxes 
there are factors other than the mere 
percentage of net return paid in taxes 
that need to be considered. Among these 
are the difficult questions of incidence 
and of the benefits received from gov- 
ernmental services. 

One further phase of the farm income 
and tax situation should be considered. 
This relates to the proportion of income 
paid in taxes by the man who owns and 
operates his own farm. From the point 
of view of comparison a difficulty arises 
from the fact that there is no way of 
computing the property income of such 
an individual. His taxes, however, are 
based on his property. A consideration 
of the two is a combination of property 
and personal income to be compared with 
property taxes. 


Methods of Assessing 


Farm Property 
Studies of the assessment of s:arm 


Stock Issues 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 9 
Made Public Sept. 11, 1929. 











; Receipts. 
Customs receipts .-.... $2,784,941.43 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Trebutie SOR usc ees 4,881,067.44 

Miscellaneous internai 
rerenee ane ee 28 8 2,843,177.88 
Miscellaneous receipts . 551,389.10 
Total ordinary receipts = 11,060,575.85 
Public debt receipts ... 41,550.00 
Balance previous day... 58,004,317.83 
PRRIRIRE 5. kh co Sete Re: * ‘ 69,106,443.68 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures .. $17,768,035.14 





Interest on public debt. 249,878.39 
Refunds of receipts .... 556,493.35 
Postal deficiency ...... 15,000,000.00 
Panama Canal a 161,057.45 
Operations in special ac- 

OR. nwt 8,6 018 as 707,695.04 
Adjusted service certifi- 

Cane TONG... .ad.0% 114,985.56 
Civil-service retirement 

Serer. 2 ee 258,668.44 
Investment of trust 

funds é5és \1Ga ooe 223,543.01 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ...... 35,040,356.38 

Public debt expenditures 

chargeable against or- 

dinary receip*s ...... 38,000.00 
Other public debt ex- 

penditures .......... 409,355.00 
Balance today ..‘...... 33,618,732.30 

OS Oe Hesse 69,106,443.68 

The accumulative figures, together 


| with the comparative analysis of receints 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 





ban properties; (4) inequalities in as- 
sessment among civil divisions. 

Of these four types the first, that 
; which exists among individual parcels of 
farm property, is by far the most im- 
portant, so far as the tax bill of the in- 
| dividual farmer is concerned. 
| An illustration of the relative im- 
portance of inequalities in assessment 
among individual parcels of real estate 
and among civil divisions may be drawn 
from a study made in Oregon. It was 
found that as a result of inequalities 
among individual assessments one-half 
in value of the real estate of Oregon 
paid 2/3 of the total taxes on real es- 
tate, while the other half paid 1/3 of the 
taxes. 


Thus the owner of a piece of property 
falling at the average of the upper 
assessment group might have to pay| 
$400 in taxes whereas the owner of an- 
other piece of the same sales value in 
the same taxing district, but which was 
assessed at the average of the lower 
group would have to pay only $200. 

Contrasted with this is the situation 
which wovld exist’ in Oregon if there 
were equality of assessment within the 
counties, put inequality among the coun- 
ties, similar to the inequality which now 
exists among individual properties. A par- 
cel of real estate assessed at the average 
of the upper half of the counties would 
pay $320 while one of similar value at 
the average of the lower half would pay 
$280. This is more extreme than the 
average difference for the country as a 
whole, since State taxes have been more 
important in Oregon than in the average 
State. 


Equalization Is Needed 


Within Counties 

Emphasis should be placed on the 
minor importance of inter-county equal- 
ization as compared with equalization 
within the counties. At present most 
of the effort at equalization is devoted 
to the inter-county and _ inter-district 
problems. ‘Little expert attention is 
given to equalization within the districts. 
| There seems to be an almost universal 
tendency to assess valuable properties | 
at a lower proportion of their sales | 
| value than the percentage of sales value} 
|at which low-valued properties are as-| 
| sessed. This may be illustrated from the 
| results ®f the Oregon investigation, al- | 
|though the same general situation has | 
| been found in many States. | 
| So far as discrimination in the assess- | 
| ment of city and farm property is con-| 
/eerned no definite conclusions can be| 

presented. In some States farm prop-| 

erty seems to be assessed higher than is | 

| city properiy. In other States city prop- | 
|erty bears the higher assessment. On 
|the whole city property is better as- 
| sessed, since cities can and do afford 
|more expert assistance in the work of 
| assessment. 

As a result of the marked deflation of 
farm property values, many States were 
found from 1921 to 1925 to be assessing 
| farm property at a high proportion of its 
{real value. There has been a gradual 
|yeadjustment of such assessments and 

while a condition of equality has not} 

been reached, this portion of the farm-| 
|tax problem which concerns inequality 
| of: assessment between farm and urban 
| property needs only brief consideration. 

Much remains to be done on the whole 
problem of the assessment of farm prop- 
‘erty. A large proportion of the State 
and local tax revenue will continue to 
be derived from the tax on tangible 
property. Equality in such taxation is 
| dependent among other things on equal- 
ity of assessment. More efficient meth- 
,ods of assessing farm property consti- 
tute one of the most pressing requisites 
of a program of farm tax reform. 

The 1924 census of agriculture included 
two questions relating to taxes paid by 











| 





property. have been made in many sec-| farmers, The results from these ques- 
tions of the country. Their results have| tions were not in all. respects satisfac- 
not been greatly different from the re-| tory, both the enumerators and the farm- 
sults of general studies of assessment | ers having certain difficulties with them. 
problems and so perhaps need little dis-|In the case of farmers who owned and 
cussion. . | operated their own farms, the results of 
One general problem connected with | one of these questions seem to be rea- 
farm assessment deserves mention be- | sonably accurate. 
fore certain specific studies are men-| In 1924 the average number of dollars 
tioned, Farm real estate values andj paid in taxes per $100 of farm values 
farm incomes went through a drastic Was $1.22, From 1924 to 1928 farm 
deflation from 1920 to 1923. Farm real| taxes increased 5 per cent. and farm 
estate for the country as a whole has| Values declined 10 per cent, On the 
not yet ceased to decline in value. Some | basis of these figures it may be esti- 
of the difficulty in farm assessments | mated that farm taxes in 1928 amounted 
arose from the fact that it was difficult | to $1.42 for every $100 of farm value, 


nd in some cases impossible for the ad- | ey te eaters tie 
Map Shows All Pipe Lines 


justment of assessed yelnaties ve ee 
closely enough to the deflated sales Z 
y i Transporting Natural Gas 


values to make farmers think they were 
being given satisfactory consideration. 
Investigations. of the inequalities of 
assessment of farm property have been 
concerned largely with the following sub- 
jects:' (1) Inequalities in assessment 
among individual parcels of real estate;| the Department of Commerce, it was 
(2) inequalities in assessment between | stated Sept. 11 by the Bureau. The 
small and large properties; (3) inequali- | statement in full text follows: 
ties in-assessment between farm and ur- 


A map showing natural gas pipe lines 
jand natural gasoline and carbon black 
plants in the United States has been 
completed by the Bureau of Mines of 


A map showing the location of natural 
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Authority Sought for Reorganization 


Of Central Vermont Railway Company 





Issues of Stock, Bonds, and Debentures Proposed for De- | 
livery to Canadian National Road. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 11 an application 
in Finance Docket No. 7821, filed jointly 
by the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 
and the Canadian National Railway on 
Sept. 10, requesting approval of a plan 
for reorganization of the Central Ver- 
mont Railway, which has been in re- 
ceivership since 1927. 

The new company asks authority to 
issue $10,000,000 of common stock, $12,- 
000,000 of first and general mortgage 
bonds, and $5,000,000 of debentures, all 
of which are to be delivered to the Ca- 
nadian National Railway in reimburse- 
ment of its expenditures in connection 
with the reorganization. 4 

The property was sold at foreclosure 
sale on July 29, 1929, for $22,000,000, 
the purchasers also assuming liability 
for $5,000,000 of receiver’s certificates. 
The new company asks authority to ac- 
quire and operate the property, and the 
Canadian National Railway asks au- 
thority to acquire control by purchase 
of the new securities. 


Canadian National Road 
Would Own All Securities 


The Vermont Central Railway, Inc., 
also requested authority to acquire con- 
trol of the rail subsidiaries of the Cen- 
tral Vermont, and farther to acquire the 
capital stock and to operate the Central 
Vermont Transportation Company, @ 


Calendar 


—of the-— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








22$31—The Trumbull Cliffs Furnace 
Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


No. 


pany et al. Hearing assigned for Sept. 
18, vefore Examiner Brennan, is post- 
poned. 

No. 22399.—Cascade Timber Company Vv. 
Great Northern Railway Company et 
al.; No, 22399-Sub, No. 1—Cascade Tim- 
ber Company v. Southern Pacific Com- 
pany et al.; No. 22399-Sub. No. 2.—Cas- 
cade Timber Company v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Hearing assigned for Sept. 
23, at Tacoma, Wash., before Examiner 
Later, is postponed; 

Finance Docket No. 7816.—Joint applica- 
tion of Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Wyoming Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate that the ac- 
quisition by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest, is assigned for hearing Sept. 
23, Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Davis. * 

Finance Docket No. 7698.— pplication 
Elizabeth Southern Railway for au- 
.thority to construct a line of railroad 
from Elizabeth to Kinder, La., and to is- 
sue certain securities, is assigned for 
hearing Sept. 27, New Orleans, La., be- 
fore Examiner Davis, 

Finance Docket No. 7625.—Application 
Gulf & West Texas Railway Company 
for authority to construct @ line of rail- 
road from San Antonio to San Angelo, 
Tex., is assigned for hearing Sept. 30, 


San Antonio, Tex., before Examiner 
Davis. 
Finance Docket No. 17747.—Application 


Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
for suthority to construct an extension 
of its line from Ballinger to San Angelo, 
Tex., is assigned for hearing Oct. 2, San 
Antonio, Tex., before Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7742.—Joint applica- 
tion of Public Utilities Consolidated Cor- 
poration and Public Utilities California 
Corporation for a certificate that the ac- 
quisition by them of the telephone prop- 
erties of the Arizona, California & Ne- 
vada Telephone Company will be of ad- 
vantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public in- 
terest, is assigned for hearing Oct. 9 
San Francisco, Calif., before Examiner 
Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7780.—Application 
Yreka Railroad Company for authority 
to construct an extension of its rail- 
road in Siskiyou County, Calif., is as- 
signed for hearing Oct. 9, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., before Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 17302.—Application 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company 
for authority to abandon its Point Reyes 
Monte Rio line in Marin and Sonoma 
Counties, Calif., is assigned for hearing 
Oct, 10, San Francisco, Calif., before Ex- 
aminer Davis. 

Commodity rates from, to and between 
points in Southern Territory, fourth sec- 
tion applications assigned for hearing 
Oct. 22, Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
aminer Boat, 


Exhibits to Be Printed 
In Utilities Inquiry 





Senate Orders Inclusion in Re- 
ports on Investigation. 


The Senate on Sept. 11 agreed to a 
resolution (S. Res. 112) proposed by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, or- 
dering the printing of all exhibits in the 
record of the public utilities investiga- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 


The resolution follows in.full text: 


Resolved, That, as a part of its re-| 


ports to the Senate, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 83, Seventieth Congress, first 
session, the Federal Trade Commission 
be required expeditiously to transmit du- 
plicates, or true copies, of all exhibits 
introduced into its record in hearings 
held and to be held pursuant to gaid 
resolution, and that they be printed as 
parts of said reports, to accompany the 
respective parts thereof printed in ac- 
cordance with Senate Resolution 221 of 
May 3, 1928; except that as to copy- 
righted books, bulky volumes, and other 
lengthy exhibits only such descriptions 
thereof and pertinent extracts therefrom 
shall be printed as the Federal Trade 
Commission may indicate and transmit 
with such exhibits for that purpose. 








gas pipe lines and natural gasoline and 
carbon black plants throughout the 
country has been completed by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and is now being dis- 
tributed. This map is the first to be 
prepared showing all of the pipe lines 
used in the distribution of natural gas. 
Its preparation was made _ possible 
through the cooperation of natural gas 
producing and distributing companies in 
futnishing to the Bureau copies of com- 
pany maps showing the lines of each 
company. These company maps were then 
consolidated to form a national map. 


common carrier by water, operating be- 
tween New York City and New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

The application states that “in gen- 
eral, the purpose of this application is | 
to enable the aplicant, Central Vermont 
Railway, Inc., to raise money to pur- 
chase, own and operate the properties 
and franchises of the Central Vermont 
Railway Company in the same way and 
to the same extent that Central Vermont 
Railway Company owned and operated 
these properties and franchises; and to 
enable applicant, Canadian National 
Railway Company, to continue to own 
at least a majority of the stock and se- 
eurities of applicant, Central Vermont 
Railway, Inc., in the same way that 
applicant, Canadian National Railway 
Company, owned the majority of the 
stock and securities of Central Ver- 
mont Railway Company, except that | 
applicant, Canadian National Railway 
Company, seeks to own all of the stock | 


and securities of applicant, Central Ver- |} 
mont Railway, Inc., instead of a majority | 
thereof.” 
| The application further states that | 
“the reasons that the acquisition by the | 
applicant of the stocks and securities of 
ermont Central Railway will promote 
the public convenience and necessity are 
as follows: 


“1, That such acquisition will continue 
in the applicant the control of a prop- 
erty which for 40 years has been con- 
trolled by the applicant or its prede- 
cessor. 








Economy and Efficiency 
Claimed in Service 
“2. That the property of the Central | 


Vermont Railway, Inc., for more than | 
40 years has been operated in connec- 
tion with the applicant’s railroad with 
the resulting economies and efficiency of 
service. 

“3, That the property of Central Ver- | 
mont Railway, Inc., offers to applicant 
a New England outlet for its eastbound 
traffic, and the applicant offers to Cen- | 
tral Vermont Railway, Inc., an appor- 
tunity to solicit business from New York 
and New England. | 

“4. That approximately 60 per cent 
of all the business done by the prede- 
cessor of Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 
was ‘overhead’ or through business which | 
was obtained by the predecessor of Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, Inc., as a result 
of its relation to applicant or its prede- 
| cessor.” | 


‘Petroleum Industry 
‘Promoting Safety 





Many Companies Found to 
Be Organizing First-aid 
And Rescue Teams. 


t 


Many companies operating oil fields, | 
refineries and gasoline plants in the | 
mid-continent area have organized first- 
aid and rescue teams in the interests of 


accident prevention, according to a state- 
ment Sept. 11 by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Commerce. The} 
statement follows in full text: 


During the past few years the petro-| 
leum industry has become more and more | 
interested in accident prevention and in| 
methods for increasing the safety of its | 
operations. A large number of the com- | 
panies operating oil fields, refineries and 
| gasoline plants throughout the mid-conti- | 
nent area have established first-aid and 
rescue teams. These teams take inten- | 
| sive courses in these subjects, and com- 
pete annually under the auspices of the 
safety secticn of the Mid-continent Oil 
and Gas Association. 


Model to Be Used. 


The petroleum experiment station, | 
which is maintained jointly by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and the State of Okla-| 
homa at Bartlesville, Okla., was largely 
responsible for the development of this 
interest in safety work. In connection 
with the first-aid contest which will be 
held this Fall at the time of the inter- 
national petroleum exposition in Tulsa, 
Okla,, the petroleum experiment station 
will exhibit a life-size working model 
to demonstrate and advertise the proper 
method of giving artificial respiration. | 


The modei represents two oil fields or | 
refinery workers, one of whom has been 
asphyxiated by poisonous gas. The other 
figure represents a first-aid man who is 
endeavoring to save the victim’s life by | 
administering artificial respiration. The 
mechanism is entirely concealed andvop- 
erates through a reducing gear by a} 
small motor. 
model will’ be part of a general safety 
display including some of the latest type 
equipment*for rescue work” 





Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 


» Commission 





At this exposition this |. 


Conference Called 4 


To Revise Pay for’ 


Carrying Air Mail 





Negotiations for Readjust-. 


ment of Rates to Be Re- . 
opened With Con- 


tractors. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

and equitable rate of pay for carrying 
air mail the Postmaster General will 
have only one course open to him and 
that is to increase the present postage 
rate of 5 cents for the first ounce and 
10 cents for each additional ounce, it was 
stated. : 

It was further said at the Department 
that these cost studies reveal a loss to 
the Department of something like $1,- 
000,000 a. month in carrying air mail, 


|The Postmaster General has been made 


acquainted with these losses suffered by 
the postal service in the transportation 
of air mail and is prepared to use this 
as an argument with the contractors for 
. reduction of their present pay sched- 
ules. 

Postal officials also declared that the 
postal deficit from the operation of the 


|air mail may be wiped out in the future 


if they are able to come to terms with 
the contractors. If this actually hap- 
pens, the Postmaster General will have 
accomplished his first step in reducing the 
postal services, the operating expenses 
which now are exceeding the operating 
revenues, it was pointed out. 

In announcing his plans for renewing 
negotiations with the contractors, Mr. 
Brown issued a statement, which follows 
in full text: 


In order to bring about a reduction 
in carrying charges paid by the Gov- 
ernment to air mail contractors as well 
as an adjustment of rates to a sound 
basis, Postmaster General Brown an- 
nounced Sept. 11 that these contractors 
have been summoned to Washington, be- 
ginning Sept. 30, 1929, when they will 
commence negotiations looking to the 
extension of their contracts for a period 
of 10 years from the date they began 
to operate. The Postmaster General is 
operating under authority given him by 
the act of Congress of May 17, 1928... 

On May 27 last, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral declared at a conference held with 
air mail contractors that while the Gov- 
ernment was not disposed. to drive a 
hard bargain with the contractors the 
disparity between the amount earned and 
expended by the Government for air mail 
and also the wide difference in pay to 
different contractors called for a read- 
justment. 

At this meeting it was decided that the 
Department should prepare a question- 
naire for submission to the contractors 
with a view to securing information on 
operating costs and other factors enter- 
ing into the business on which to base 
a revision of rates of pay to the oper- 
ators. These questionnaires were sent 
out to all air mail contractors and the 
information desired laid before the De- 
partment. With this data available, the 
Postmaster General is now prepared to 
bring about an adjustment of rates for 
carrying air mail which is expected to 
greatly reduce the present excessive cost 
for this service to the public. 

There is not in the air mail the fun- 
damental reason for subsidy that exists 
in shipping where foreign competition in 
ship construction and cost of operation 
are essential factors. hTe air mail lines 
under consideration are wholly within 
the United States and are without for- 
eign competition. 

It is the desire of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to give the air mail every encourage- 
ment consistent with sound business. 


Tax on Leather Cases 
Sustained by Court 





Bags Fitted With Needles and 
Scissors Are Not Sewing Sets. 


New York, Sept. 11.— The Customs 
Court has just ruled on the tariff classi- 
fication of certain fitted leather cases 
entered at the port of Baltimore by 
George Borgfeldt & Co. These cases, 
fitted with three pairs of scissors, a 
thimble and a, needle case containing 
needles, were assessed by the collector 
at various rates as separate entireties. 
The importers contended for duty as 
sewing cases at only 45 per cent ad valo- 


rem, under paragraph 1432, act of 1922. . 


Chief Justice Fischer, in finding for th 
Government, says: : 

“The testimony is so conflicting in 
character that it does not warrant.a defi- 
nite finding that the present merchandise 
is known throughout the trade and com- 
merce of the United States as sewing 
sets. In the circumstances the protest 
must be and hereby is overruled.” (Pro- 
test No. 262250-G-5204.) 








Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Return and 
Possibility of Profit 


Monts of high money rates” 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 11 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 20925.—G, P. Rose Jr. v. Louisville & 

Nashville Railroad Company et al. De- 

cided Aug. 14, 1929. 


Rates on animal or poultry feed, other 
than condimental or medicinal, in less than 
carloads, from Nashville, Tenn., to points | 
in Buffalo-Pittsburgh, trunk-line, and New| 
England territories found not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Complaigt dismissed. 
No. 21392.—Texas Cement Plaster Company 

v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 

ey of Texas et al. Decided Aug. 20, ' 

1 ; 


Two mixed shipments of cement, plaster 
board, and plaster from Plasterco Junction, | 
Tex., to Bogalusa, La., found overcharged. 
Reparation awarded. 


No. 21820.—-Hitehner & Hitchner v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company et al. Decided Aug. 29, 1929. 
Carload rate on cedar posts from Ruby, 

Wash, to Yuma, Colo., found unreasonable. 

Waiver of undereharge authorized. Com: | 

plaint dismissed, : ‘ 





have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 
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which the average return is 
over 6%. 
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ingers of Patent 
On Neon Lamp Held 
~ To Be in Contempt 
i lying Parts Under Serv- 
mee Ecatocks Ruled to Be 


In Violation of 
Injunction. 


mentee 





UDE NEON LicHTs, INCc., v. AMERICAN 
Neer LicHT CORPORATION, AND NEON 
TuBE SIGN CORPORATION ET AL. EQUITY 
46-801, District CouRT FOR THE 
_SouTHERN District oF NEW YORK. 
E plaintiff having obtained a pre- 
liminary injunction _restraining the 
infringement of plaintiff’s patent for 
rieon lamp tubes by defendants, who had 
previously installed infringing devices 
under conditional sales contracts _and 
agreed to furnish services for mainte- 
nance, the carrying out of such _ 
tracts by rendering service and supply- 
ing parts was held to constitute a vio- 
lation of the injunction. 
“The defendants responsible for this 
violation were stated to be in contempt 
ourt. ach 
of william Bohleber, solicitor and of 
counsel for plaintiff; Charles J. Holland, 
attorney for defendants. _ 
“The full text of the op! 
Coleman follows: 
Plaintiff obtained fro 


m this court a 
preliminary injunction restrainin 


nion of Judge 


g de- 
ants from infringing plaintiff’s pat- 
on neon lamp tubes; but neverthe- 
less there are still in use numerous 1n- 
fringing lamps owned by the defendants. 
These, however, had prior to the service 
of the injunction been leased by the de- 
fendants to outside parties who are 
now operating them, or shad been 
sold on contracts of conditional sale. 
The principal question presented is 
whether the injunction prohibited de- 
fendants from carrying out the contracts 
of lease or of conditional sale which had 
been entered into before the injunction 
and which pertained to lamps previously 
installed on the premises of others. 
Scope of Injunction. 

The injunction restrained defendants 
“from directly or indirectly. leasing, sup- 
plying, selling, servicing, installing; or 
from directly or indirectly causing to be 
used, Jeased, supplied, sold, serviced, in- 
stalled; and from directly or indirectly 
encouraging or aiding and abetting the 
use, sale, installation or disposing In any 
manner of neon luminous tubes or any 
other apparatus or product containing, 
embodying or employing the invention 
described in or covered and defined by 
claim 1 of United States letters patent 
No. 1125476 or from infringing upon or 
violating the invention of said letters 
patent in any way whatsoever. 


Prior to the granting of it, defendants | 


had installed on the premises of other 
persons numerous luminous signs com- 
posed of infringing tubes, and the con- 
tracts of lease and of conditional sale 
provided that defendants would not only 
retain title, but would service the signs 
throughout the period of the contracts. 
The words of the lease are: 
Provisions of Lease. 


“(g) Lessor agrées to maintain and 
keep in good repair the said sign.” In 
the event. of the failure of the sign 
to operate through any fault on the part 
of the lessor, the lessor shall cause the 
same to be repaired and put in satis- 
factory working order. Upon such 
failure to operate, the : lessee 
shall notify the lessor, in writing, of 
such fact, and the lessor shall, if prac- 
ticable, cause the sign to be put in 
proper repair within 48 hours of the re- 


ceipt of such notice, and if the same shall | 


be so repaired in such period of time, the 
lessee shall be entitled to no diminution 
of rent or other claim for damages on 
account thereof. In event the sign shall 
not be operable, because of the fault of 
the lessor, for a greater period than 48 
hours after the lessor has seuives no- 
tice of the sign’s disrepair, the lessee 
shall receive credit of 1-720th of the 
monthly rental for every hour over and 
above such period until the sign shall 
again be in proper working condition, 
but shall be entitled to no other claim for 
damages. No claims will be allowed un- 
less notice of sign’s disrepair be received 
by registered mail. 
Right of Recovery. 

“(i) In the event of the failure of lessee 
to pay the rentals provided for herein 
at the time and in the manner provided 
or in the event the lessee shall breach 
any other term or condition hereof, the 
lessor shall have the right, at its option, 
to repossess the sign and to terminate 
this lease and to recover from the lessee 
any damages that it may have suffered 
by reason of lessee’s said default or 
breach. s 

“(o) The sign shall at all times be 
deemed personal property, and shall not 
be reason of attachment or connection 
to any realty, become or be deemed a fix- 
ture or appurtenant to such realty and 
shall at all times be severable therefrom, 
and shall. be and remain at all times the 
property of the lessor, free of any claim 
or right of the lessee, except as set 
forth herein.” 

The leases were practically contracts 
of conditional sale, because they provided 
that at the end of the term the lessee 
might at his option receive a bill of sale 
of the sign upon the payment of a con- 
sideration of $1. 

It is undisputed that after the grant- 
ing of the injunction, defendants not only 
continued to receive the installments of 
the purchase price or of the rent, but 
also serviced the signs. There is no evi- 
dence that any new tubes of the infring- 
ing variety were supplied to the signs 
after the injunction, but parts were sup- 
plied and services rendered by defend- 
ants which made possible the contin- 
ued use of the infringing tubes already 
installed. 

It seems plain to me that this court 
did not intend to permit defendants to 
continue performing their contracts and 
getting the profit therefrom since that 
involved further infringement of plain- 
tiff’s patent. These were not executed 
contracts upon which defendants were 
merely receiving payment; the sales were 
in process of being perfected by the very 
receipt of payments. In other words, 
the infringements by defendarts were be- 
ing completed by the cortinued perform- 
ance of the contracts. This was in viola- 
tion of the injunction, and I must, there- 
fore, hold that the defendants respon- 
sible for it are in contempt of court. 

Some of the advertising of defendants 
is misleading. While it is possible that a 
lawyer by supplying certain addtional 


terms might justify it, a lay reader 
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Removal Denied in Case Involving Fund 
Sufficient for Federal Jurisdiction 





Court Overrules Contention That Neither Action Against 
Insurance Company Concerns Requisite Amount. 





of the action. They argue as if the cross 
petition. was not in the case. Unques- 
tionably in that contingency the action 
would not have been removable, but not 
on the ground urged by the movants. 

It would not have been removable be- 
cause the amount in controversy would 
not have been sufficient. It is true that 
plaintiff prays that the entire amount 
of liability claimed under the policy be 
paid into court, to-wit $4,500, but it had 
no legal validity beyond so much of it as 
was necessary to satisfy plaintiff’s judg- 
ment, to-wit, $1,735.00, interest and cost, 
and this amount controls in determining 
jurisdiction. New York Life Ins. Co. v. 
Jolinson, 255 Fed. 958. 

The ground upon which the movants, 
ignoring the cross petition and assuming 
that the amount in controversy is suf- 
ficient for removal, urge that the action 
was not removable is that it is ancillary, 
auxiliary and incidental to the original 
action in which the judgment was ob- 
tained. They cite these cases: First Na- 


Deposir BANK OF CARLISLE.v. G. - 
CROUCH AND SPRINGFIELD FirE & MA“ 
RINE INSURANCE Co. No. 555, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF KENTUCKY. 

[RE motion to remand to the State 
court a case which had been removed 

to the Federal court was overruled by 

the latter in this proceeding. 

The action was brought in the State 
court by the plaintiff against the indi- 
vidual defendant and the insurance com- 
pany defendant to subject to the pay- 
ment of a judgment for $1,735, inter- 
ests and costs, previously obtained 
against the individual defendant, so 
much of an alleged liability on a policy 
of $4,500 of the insurance company to 
the individual defendant as was neces- 
sary therefor. 

The individual defendant then filed a 
cross-petition against the insurance com- 
pany, in which his liability to the plain- | 
tiff was conceded, sgeking the recovery 
of $4,500, the amount of the policy. 

The insurance company secured the 

removal of the cause to the Federal 
court, in which the plaintiff and indi- 
vidual defendant filed a motion to re- 
mand, arguing that neither of their ac- 
tions against the insurance company in- 
volved the amount requisite, $3,000 ex- 
clusive of interest and costs, for Federal 
jurisdiction. : 
The court, however, held .that it had 
jurisdiction of the cause, diversity of 
citizenship existing, since, under the 
pleadings, the liability of the insurance 
company on the policy for $4,500 re- 
mained the sole controversy in the case, 
and this controversy involved an amount | 
more than requisite for jurisdiction. 

It was further held that the action 

to subject the liability on the insurance 

policy to the payment of the judgment 
was not a proceeding ancillary and inci- 
dental to the original action in which 
the judgment was obtained, such as 


Buford y. Strother, 10 Fed. 426; Brucker | 
|v. Georgia Casualty Co., 14 Fed. (2nd) | 
688. 


Controversy in First 
Case Concerned Title 


| In the first case the controversy was as | 
to the title to personal property levied on | 
under an execution upon a State court | 


by a third party, allowed to intervene 
in the original action and assert its 
claim. The question was as to its right 
to remove the proceeding affecting the 
title to the ‘property after being so al- 
lowed and filing a petition asserting its 
claim. In the other two cases the ques- 
tion was as to the right of a garnishee 
proceeded against by an attachment is- 
sued upon a final judgment to remove the 
attachment proceeding. In each of the 
would prevent removal to a Federal |three cases the right to remove was de- 
court. |nied. In Moon on Removal of Causes, 
The full text of the opinion of Judge | section 45, it is said: 
A. M. J. Cochran follows: “While the removal statute uses the 
This action is before me on the mo-/general term ‘suit’ the word is used in 
tions of the plaintiff and the defendant |the sense of original suit. A supple- 
Crouch to remand it to the Bourbon| mental, ancillary, auxiliary, or depend- 
circuit court from whence it was- re-|ent proceeding is not a suit, within the 
moved. ca {meaning of the statute. It is but an 
June 30, 1928, the plaintiff recovered | incident of a suit or a portion of a suit. 
in that court a judgment against the| Jurisdiction of the incidents of a suit re- 
defendant Crouch for the sum of $1,735| mains in the court possessing jurisdic- 
with 6 per cent interest from Mar. 1,)tion of the suit. Such a proceeding be- 
1927, and costs. Jan. 17, 1929, an execu-|pun in a State court is not removable 
tion issued on the judgment to the sheriff | apart from the suit upon which it is de- 
| of Bourbon County and on the same date | pendent. A suit cannot be thus split 
was returned by him endorsed “no prop-|yp leaving the main case in the State 


| erty found.” _ Thereafter on the samme! court and transferring the dependent 
date, this action was brought. It was | parts to the Federal court.” 
brought to subject to the payment of. the) But the section does not stop here. 
judgment so much of an alleged liability | proceeds as follows: 
of the defendant insurance company un-|" «An original suit though it may, in 
|der a fire insurance policy to the de-|_ sense, grow out of a former suit in a 
| fendant Crouch as is necessary therefor. | State court may be begun in a United 
The petition alleges that on Oct. 4, | States circuit court, ov be. removed 
1927, the defendant insurance company |thereto from a State court, the neces- 
issued to defendant Crouch a policy on | sary conditions existing.” 
his two-story frame dwelling house in| tn note thereto it is said that this 
Bourbon County and his household 12" | principle has been applied to actions of 
fects, equiped, therein, jnsuring hi debt upon judgment of State courts to a 
extent of $3,500, ad ee oe ether, | Sarmishment suit under Arkansas’ prac- 
to the extent of $1,000—that on Nov. 


tice, and to creditor’s bills based on 
judgments of State courts and: numerous 
—, 1928, both house and goods were to- |2" . . : 
tally destroyed by fire—that thereafter |Cront are cited ix support of this state- 
the defendant insurance company became | : 
liable to the defendant Crouch in the| 
sum of $4,500—and that no part of that 
liability has been paid. 


Action Brought Under 
Code of Civil Practice 


The action was brought under section | 
439 of Kentucky code of civil prac- 
| tice. By that section it is provided that 
| 


|the plaintiff in an execution of fieri : 
: : “ oad may be properly classed as suits and 
facias after its return “may Institute | those which are but incidents of exist- 


|}an equitable action for the discovery of |i, > tales ‘alte Ghee detente “te 
any money, chose in action, equitable or! iiStineuished without difficulty. Many 
| legal interest, and all other property to cadagemiate oe oy re ing 
which the defendant is entitled and for | brids and inca able of classification ” 
subjecting the same to the satisfaction | Proceeding yl it is aad: ‘ 
of the judgment; and in such actions| ({.°°° ee rs ea te 
|persons, indebted to the defendant or |, Similar —- should no de- 
holding money or property in which pe ea whet woe’ ail a ea - 
|has an interest or holding evidences or |®" 4 ee. 18 On ~ RECere. Sue «Uae 
securities forthe same, may be alo made Render! Proceeding, whether tbe ip 
| defendants.” " . ot P 
Section “441 makes provision for an at-| the decided cases exhibit a (perhaps un- 
tachment against the property of the de-|Conscious) tendency of Federal judges 
fendant in the execution, But.” hay|t0 amplify their Jurisdiction by tieating 
een held that an attachment is not|SU!ts as @ xe , 
| necessary to create a lien if the property | eee, in ad rere ome ge would 
sought to be subjected be specifically | e ve ti ered original suits ,it growing 
described in the petition. A lien is|out of litigation in a State court. 
ea siea bravery, wen the petl| SCases in which preccodings in Fed 
lon 18 ed. ere e indebtedness o . P e 
the defendant insurance company to the eral courts were held to be ancillary to 
detent, Crvoch war pecially de [ote mat inern, nay be cenees 
scribed. e prayer of the petition was | n 5 XY 
that the dahntees eautebes company | be 0 closely ened), re 
be required to pay the amount of its|whether any proceeding in a State cour 
liability into court and that so much of |is a suit or merely an incident of the 
it as is necessary be applied to the pay-| suit.” 


ment of its judgment. An attachment | Action Brought by Plaintiff 


yas d d issued. | ° 
we ee oe ee defendant: Lermed Independent Suit 


On Mar. 1, 1929, the : 
Crouch filed his answer and cross peti-|__ Here it would seem that the ac- 
tion as brought by plaintiff was 


tion in the action. The cross petition 
was against his codefendant the insur-|itself an original and independent 
ance company. Section 95 Kentucky|suit and not an incident to that 
code of civil practice autherizes the fil-|in 

and that this court had both orig- 


ing of a cress petition in an action and 

section 96 defines it in part as “the com-| inal and removal jurisdiction thereof had 
mencement of an action by a defendant 
against a codefendant or a person who 
is not a party to the action or against 
both.” It provides further that it “is 
not allowed to a defendant except upon 
a cause of action, which affects or is 
affected by the original cause of action.” | 


Defendant Makes Claim 
To Sum of $4,500 


The cause of action which the defend- 
ant Crouch asserted by such aetion was 
| the liability of the defendant insurance 
company on its policy heretofore referred 
to. He claimed therein that the latter 
was liable to him in the sum of $4,500 
and sought judgment for that amount. 

In proper time the defendant Insur- 
ance Company filed the proper removal 
papers and the action is here pursuant 
thereto. As stated both plaintiff and 
the defendant Crouch have filed a motion 
to remand. The movants ignore com- 





It 


Distinguishing Between 
Two Classes Discussed 


Section 46 deals with the question of 
distinguishing between the two classes. 
In it, it is said: 

“Although the rules stated in the pre- 
ceding section are nowhere disputed, the 
courts have experienced much difficulty 
}in applying them. Proceedings which 


| 


cient. Section 439 characterizes a pro- 
ceeding thereunder as “an equitabie ac- 


judgment debtor” to the satisfaction of 
the judgment and provides that “in such 
action persons indebted to the defend- 
ant—may be also made defendants.” 
Such persons are not necessary or indis- 
pensable parties to the action. They are 
| proper parties only. They may be pro- 
ceeded against by attachment sued out in 
the action and brought before the court 
as garnishees. But such was not the 
case here. Here the defendant was not 
thus proceeded against, but was made a 
party defendant and judgment was 
sought against it as such. The action 
thus authorized to be brought permits 
the debtor defendant filing a cross peti- 
tion against‘ his debtor, also made de- 
fendant, which permission was availed 
of here. 

The case of Mutual Reserve Fund Life 


é 


tional Bank v. Turnbull, 16 Wall. 190; | 


judgment, claim to which was asserted | 


which the judgment was obtained | 
the amount in controversy been suffi- | 


tion” for “subjecting the property of the| 


pletely the significance of the cross pe- 
tition on the question of the removability 





would be apt to get an erroneous im- 
pression from parts of it. 

In settling the order counsel are re- 
quested to appear personally so that 





Assn. v. Phelos, 190 U. S. 147, which was 
a Kentucky case, calls for consideration 
in this connection. After cancellation of 
the license of the Life Association to do 
business in this State, suit was brought 
against it on a policy issued whilst it was 
doing business therein. Service of proc- 





there may be a discussion of the various 
terms of it. 
Aug. 28, 1929, 


ess was had on the insurance commis- 
sioner and judgment by default was rén- 
dered against it, It had consented to 
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Amendment: 
Evidence of Testimony Taken at Revocation Proceeding Several 
Years Prior.—The record of testimony taken at a revocation proceeding 
several years before, upon which the original permit had been revoked but, 


PROHIBITION: Permits: 
Evidence: 


upon review of the revocation by the district court, has been reinstated 
on the ground that the testimony was not attached to the record or offered 
in the hearing upon review, is admissible, for the purpose of determining 
the fitness of the holder upon a hearing before the administrator of a peti- 
tion to amend the original permit to enable the permit holder to manu- 
facture new articles set out in formulas approved by the commissioner.— 
The Lou-Val Co., Inc., v. Wynne, Administrator. 
peals for the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1627, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Sept. 9, 1929. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES: Right of Removal: 
Liability to Payment of Judgment.—An action instituted under section 439 
of the Kentucky Code of Civil Practice, to subject to the payment of a 
judgment obtained in a State court an alleged liability-of an insurance com- 
pany to the defendant, is not a proceeding ancillary, auxiliary and inci- 
dental to the original action in which the judgment was obtained, such as 
would prevent removal to a Federal court.—Deposit Bank of Carlisle v. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky.)— 


Crouch et al. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES: Amount or Value in Controversy.—Where an 
action was instituted in a State court against an individual and an insurance, 
company to subject to the payment of a judgment for $1,735, interest and, 
costs, previously obtained against the individual defendant, so much of an 
alleged liability of $4,500 of the insurance company to the individual de- 
fendant as was necessary therefor, and the individual defendant filed a 
cross-petition against. codefendant insurance company seeking judgment for 


the amount of $4,500, held: Diversity 
removable by the insurance 
amount in controversy being 
since, under the pleadings, 

on the policy for $4,500 remained the 
Bank of Carlisle v. Crouch et al. 
Kentucky.)—Yearly Index Page 1662, 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Violation of Injunction—When preliminary injunction re- 


PATENTS: 
straining infringement of patent was 
previously installed infringing devices 


agreed to furnish services for maintenance, further payments still being due 
defendants, the carrying out of such contracts by defendants by rendering 
service and supplying parts constituted a violation of said injunction.— 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., v. American Neon Light Corp. et al. 


Court for the 


Sept. 11, 1929. 


PATENTS: Tire Forming Material, 


ume IV). Sept. 11, 1929. 
TRADE MARKS: Estoppel.—Aft. 


(Volume IV). Sept. 12, 1929. 
TRADE MARKS: - Office | 


such service of process as a condition to 
its being licensed to do business in the 
State. After.judgment and the issuance 
of an execution thereon and return 
thereof endorsed “no property found,” 
an amended and supplemental petition 
was filed in the suit seeking the appoint- 
ment of a réceiver of the assets of the 
defendant in this State consisting of 
premiums and assessments accruing on 
policies issued whilst it was doing busi- 
ness in the State and the receiver was 
appointed. 


Removal of Proceedings 
To Federal Court Sought 


Removal papers were thereupon filed 
seeking a removal of the proceedings to 
the Federal court for this State, but no 
transcript of the record was filed therein. 
Instead of following up the removal pro- 
ceedings an original suit was filed in that 
court seeking to enjoin further proceed- 
ing in the State court. It was held that 
this suit was not maintainable. The 
court said: 

“The proceeding for the appointment 
of a receiver was not a new and inde- 
pendent suit. It was not in the strictest 
sense of the term a creditor’s bill. It 
did not purport to be for the benefit of all 
creditors, but simply a proceeding to en- 
able the plaintiff in the judgment to ob- 
tain satisfaction thereof, satisfaction by 
execution at law having been shown to 
be impossible by the return of nulla bona. 
It is what is known as a supplementary 
| proceeding. 

“It is what is known to the jurispru- 
dence of many States and one whose va- 
lidity in those States has been recognized 
by this court... . It’is recognized in 
some cases in Kentucky... . This proceed- 
ing was treated by the State court as 
|one merely supplemental in its character. 
|It was initiated by the filing of an 
amended and supplementary petition. It 
was a mere continuation oi the action 
| already passed into judgment and in aid 
| of the execution of such judgment.” 

Concerning the removability of the 
proceeding it is said: 

“As such it was not subject to removal 
to the Federal court, the time therefor 
prescribed by the statute having passed. 
Being a mere continuation of the 
|action at law and not removable, to the 
Federal court, the latter had no jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin proceedings under it.” 

It will be noted that the proceeding in 
the State court sought to be enjoined 
was not an action under section 439. No 
mention thereof is made in the opinion 
of the court or in the briefs of counsel. 

On the contrary it was said by the 
court: 

“It is contended that such a supple- 
mentary proceeding is not warranted by 
the laws of Kentucky; that there is no 
statute of that State justifying it. But 
it has been sanctioned by the judgment 
of the court in that the proceeding was 
had and cannot be treated by the Fed- 
eral court as unauthorized.” 


Nothing Adverse to Right 


| To Remove Action Shawn 

There is, therefore, nothing in this 
case adverse to the right of the defend- 
ant insurance company to remove this 
action to this court had there been no 
cross petition and had the amount in 
controversy been sufficient. ~ 

I come then to the case as it was when 


TRADE MARKS: 







Products Corp. v. Heger Products Co. 


| 





company to the 
in excess 
the liability of the 


(District Court for the Eastern District of 


Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 
1662, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 12, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Claims Indefinite—Machine claims depending 
not upon elements of the machine but character of materials acted upon 
fail to define anything novel in the machine.—Ex parte Morris. 
Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1653, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


to Morris for machine for making tire forming material, claims 38, 8, 17 
and 42 of application allowed but other claims refused—Ex parte Morris 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1653, Col. 1 (Vol- 


Estoppel.—After opposer has used mark for many 
years with full knowledge of applicant, without objection, and has spent 
money developing business, it would be inequitable to recognize right to 
exclusive use in applicant.—Polk Miller Products Corp. v. Heger Products 
Co. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1662, Col. 6 


Patent Office Practice: 
testimony reviewed at length and original holding adhered to that appl+ 
cant’s testimony did not show adoption and use of mark before opposer.— 
Polk Miller Products Corp. v. Heger Products Co. 
of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1662, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


’ Title——Where manufacturer sold retail business but 
no proof obtained that trade mark rights went therewith and purchaser 
does not claim any such rights, title remains in manufacturer.—Polk Miller 


—Yearly Index Page 1662, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 








can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 
usually employed in libraries, 


Hearing Before Administrator: 


(Circuit Court of: Ap- 


Statutory Suits to Subject 


of citizenship existing, the cause was 
Federal courts, the 
of the jurisdiction amount, 
insurance company 
sole controversy in the case.—Deposit 


Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


Sept. 12, 1929. 


granted against defendants who had 
under conditional sales contracts and 


(District 


(Assistant 


Machine for Making.—Patent 1726755 


Rehearing.—On rehearing, 


(Assistant Commissioner 
Sept. 12, 1929. 







(Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 
Sept. 12, 1929. 


the removal papers were filed. 


t pe It had in 
it the cross petition of the one defendant 


against the other. By reason thereof 
there were in the case two actions in one 
against the defendant insurance com- 
pany. There was first the original ac- 
tion by the plaintiff in which it sought 
to have the former required to pay into 
court the entire amount due on the pol- 
icy. In fact it was entitled to have only 
so much thereof as was necessary to sat- 
isfy its judgment so paid. This is was 
entitled to have not in its own right but 
through the right of the defendant 
Crouch section 439 subrogated it thereto 
or compulsorily assigned so much 
thereof to :t upon the action being 
brought. 


And then there was the cross action 
of the defendant Crouch who sought 
judgment for the entire amount covered 
by the policy in his own right. He con- 
ceded plaintiff’s right to so much thereof 
as was necessary to satisfy its judg- 
ment. There was but one controversy in 
the case and that was as to the defend- 
ant insurance company’s liability on the 
policy and that controversy embraced 
the entire amount due on the policy. The 
plaintiff and defendant Crouch were on 
one side thereof. They were the plain- 
tiffs in it. The defendant insurance com- 
pany was on the other side thereof. It 
was the defendant therein. Such being 
the case its vight to remove the contro- 
versy to this court is clear. A decision 
upholding this position is that in the 
case of Niccum v. Northern Assurance 
Co., 17 Fed. 2nd, 160. 


The motions to remand are overruled. 
Aug. 15, 1929. 





Investigation of Disparity 
In Wheat Prices Ordered 


, [Continued from Page 1.] 

reau,. responded immediately with a let- 
ter to Chairman Legge, saying the de- 
sired investigation will be undertaken at 
once. “I shall have our investigators 
| undertake this piece of work at once and 
make the findings at the earliest pos- 
sible moment,” Mr. Olson’s communica* 
tion stated. 


The Board expects the inquiry to de 
velop comprehensive information on the 
following points as well as others that 
may be found pertinent to the subject 
as the inquiry proceeds: 

1. Availability and capacity of coun- 
try elevators. , 

2. Availability and capacity of stor- 
age space at terminal markets. 

3. Rates and other conditions that 
are factors in determining cost of stor- 
age and length of time which grain may 
be held in storage. 


4, Prices at country shipping points 
in relation to prices at the terminal 
markets. 

5. A comparison of terminal market 
prices by grades and classes of wheats, 
cash and future, with prices at Winni- 
peg. 

The information to be obtained through 
the Bureau’s investigation is expected by 
the Board to serve as a guide in deter- 
mining its, future policy in the matter 
of encouraging expansion of farmer- 
owned and controlled storage facilities 
as well as in dealing with the immediate 
situation, 
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Trade Marks 





Trade Mark Used for Several Years 
By Opposer Is Denied Registration 





Sums Spent for Development and Notation Had Been Ap- 
plied With Knowledge of Applicant. 


PoLtK MILLER PrRopUCTS CORPORATION V. 
HEGER PRODUCTS COMPANY. OPPOSI- 
TION No. 7682, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


Pee petition of the applicant for reg- 
istration of a trade mark that the 
opposition thereto be remanded to the 
examiner of interferences or that a re- 
hearing be granted, was denied by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 

Registration of the mark consisting of 
two parallel red bands positioned at the 
top and bottom of a background of yel- 
low as a trade mark for animal medi- 
cines was previously refused on the 
ground that the opposer was prior in 
point of time in the use of the mark 
on goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. (IV U. S. Daily, 1380.) 

In denying the petition, it was held 
that where an opposer has, used a mark 
for many years with full knowledge of 
the applicant, without objection, and 
has spent money developing: business, it 
would be inequitable to recognize a right 
to exclusive use in the applicant. 

Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence for Polk 
Miller Products Corp.; Howard L. 
Fischer for Heger Products Co. 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- | 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 


Permission to Take 
Testimony I's Sought 


The applicant, Heger Products Com- 
pany, petitions that, this, opposition be 
remanded to the examiner of interfer- 
ences of trade marks to permit the ap- 
plicant to take such testimony as is nec- 
essary to prove that “medicated seed 
cake” is a medicine, classifiable in Class 
6, and not a food, as suggested in my 
decision, or that a rehearing be granted. 

The applicant states that a new issue 
has been set forth in my decision which 
has never before ’risen.or been disputed 
and which is a surprise to the applicant, 
thus intimating that I went out of my 
way and of my own motion raised a new 
issue between the parties, whereas sec- 
tions 2, 4, and 9, particularly, of the ap- 
plicant’s appeal raise for consideration 
and decision the character of ‘the goods 
to which the applicAnt appropriated its 
mark prior to the opposer’s entry into 








the field. However, as there appears of 
record no positive denial of the alleged 
fact that the applicant’s medicated seed 
cake for birds is primarily a medicine, 
the primary function of the seed cake 
being to act as the medium through the 
agency of which the medicine is admin- 
istered, I am willing to accept, without 
proof, the applicant’s explanation of the 
character of this composition. 

In view of the applicant’s petition I 
have again reviewed the entire record, 
but without reaching a different conclu- 
sion from that reached in my decision. | 

In the first place, the applicant in its 
application for registration states that: 

“The trade mark has been continu- 
ously used’and applied to said goods in 
applicant’s business since on or about 
Jan. 10, 1921,” and the applicant may 
not be given an earlier date for appro- 
priation of the mark to .medicines for 
animals in the absence of clear and con- 
vincing evidence showing error in the 
original statement. A review of the 
record fails to bring to light any clear 
and convincing evidence definitely indi- 
cating adoption and use by the appli- 
cant of its mark upon animal medicines 
prior to the date established by the op-| 
poser for adoption and use of an equiv- 
alent mark on goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. The testimony of 
the applicant’s witnesses is not only 
conflicting, but is also general, vague 
and ‘indefinite. Even counsel for the 
applicant in their brief admit that there 
is confict between the testimony of 
Schmid and that of William F. Heger 
respecting the alleged date on which a 
gross of medicated seed cake was sold 
by the applicant to Schmid. 


Examiner Points Out 
Conflict in Testimony 
Turning to the testimony of Schmid 


on which the applicant chiefly relies, it | 


is found to be general, vague and in- 
definite not only as to the character of 
the goods which he alleges he purchased 
from. the applicant, but also as to dates. 
His testimony is also to some extent 
conflicting. As examples, in answer to 
question 11 he stated: 





“Yes, we handle all the makes of the 
bird line”; and in answer to question 14: 
“You are still selling and have con- 
tinuously sold ever since the Heger 
Products Company seed cakes and other 
products used in the bird line?” he said 
“Yes”; but in response to X-question 18: 
“Did you or did you not ever buy any 
products other than bird remedies from 
the Heger Company?” his answer was: 

“No; only bird remedies.” 

Now, “the other products used in the 
bird line,” referred to in questions 11 
and 14 would clearly indicate at least 
bird foods. 

Schmid admitted that at the time he 
was handling the Heger products he was 
also handling the products of the Polk 
Miller Products Corporation; also that 
he was buying bird remedies from other 
concerns, viz., Spratts, Bishop, Burnett, 
Ashenback & Miller, and others the 
names of which he could not recall; and 
while he was quite certain as to the 
character of the Heger label, yet he was 
not quite so certain as to the character 





of labels of the other concerns. As to 
the Polk Miller Products label his de- 
scription was. most general, stating that 
it was “Yellow with black printing.” He 
thought that “there was red on the 
label.” 

As to the dates, Schmid testified that 
“It was either 1917 or 1918” he visited 
the Heger Products Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn. This event was testified 
to approximately ten years after its al- 
leged occurrence, and if Schmid relied 
upon his memory alone there is nothing 
to indicate why he should have fixed 
upon the year 1917 or 1918, rather than 
upon 1918 or 1919, or any other year 
approximating those named; but if he 
were in possession of any documentary 
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or other evidence by which the date of 
the visit could be fixed with certainty, 
such evidence. should have been pro- 
duced. 

The testimony of the Hegers is equally 
untrustworthy, As to when Schmid 
visited the Heger retail store, William #. 
Heger testified that he recalled the event 
by the return of Schmid “from. the 
World’s Fair of 1915, when he paid a 
visit to our retail store, having ordered 
our products before that time,” - 
testimony is in conflict with that o 
Schmid as above indicated. ‘ 

A review of the testimony of. the 
Hegers shows that they were uncertain 
as to exact dates, the testimony having 
been given practically 10 years after 
the occurrence of the alleged events, and 
their memory being unsupported by any 
documentary or other tangible evidence. 


Claim for Exclusive 
Use of Mark Is Denied 


However, even if it be assumed that 
the Hegers used their trade mark on ani- 
mal ‘medicines prior to the opposer’s en- 


| try into the field, still by their own acts 


they are estopped from asserting the 
right to the exclusive use of said mark 
on animal medicines. The applicant by 
its own witnesses has established the 
fact that it purchased animal medicines 
bearing the opposer’s mark from the op- 


| Poser for several years without the inter- 


position of objection, the applieant recog- 
nizing at the same time the similarity 
between the two marks. As to this, Wil- 
liam_F. Heger testified as follows: . 

XQ. 148. Did you make more than one 
purchase from Polk Miller Products Cor- 
poration? 

A. Yes, a great many. 

XQ. 149. You feel sure that you made 
no purchases prior to the year 1921 from 
them? 

A. Nothing. 

XQ. 150. How long did those pur- 
chases continue? 

_A. They continued until—well, I can’t 
give a definite date of our last order, but 
it was until we had our line of dog reme- 
dies complete. 

XQ. 151. And that would be approxi- 
mately when? 

A. About 1924, 

\ XQ. 152. Then you never made an ob- 
jection to Polk Miller Products Company 
during that period of approximately two 
or three years when you purchased their 
re and sold them? 

- No. 

XQ. 153. Why didn’t you. 

A. Well, I guess we didn’t know about 
doing such a thing. We had spoken 
about it, the similarity to our package. 

XQ. 154. You mean among yourselves? 

A. Among ourselves, and we even 
asked Mr. Fischer—had told Mr. Fischer 
about the similarity, but at the time we 
were selling the Polk Miller products 
the band did not run around ‘the box, 
there was only red blocks in the front of 
the box. las 

XQ. 155. You mean that during the 
two or three years that you purchased 
their products, none of the items which 
you purchased had an annular red band? 

A. The first we noticed of the com- 
plete red band were among our last 
purchases and they were on purchases of 
the soap. 

XQ. 156. You anes no objection at 
that time when you say the annular red 
band encircled the box? 
od A. No, we have never made an objec- 

ion. 

XQ. 157. Did you feel during the time 
that you were purchasing those products 
from them that their goods might be mis- 
taken for yours? 

A. Yes, in fact, we sold Sergeant’s 
goods off our shelves, calling them 
Heger products. 

XQ. 158. And yet you never objected 
to them, but; continued to purchase their 
products? 

A. Yes. 

Now, after the opposer has for many 
years used the mark in question on ani- 
mal medicines with full knowledge of 
the applicant and without objection, and 
during this time having spent large sums 
of money in developing its business under 
said mark, to recognize in the applicant 
the right to the exclusive use of said mark 
on animal medicines, clearly would be 
inequitable (Vidor Stove Company v. 
Hall-Neal Furnace Company, 374 O. G. 
252; 24 F, (2d) 893; 1928 C. D. 172). 

The opposer’s contention that there 
is no “qualified evidence that the appli- 
cant corporation ever acquired any rights 
to the specific trade mark here in issue 
(assuming that any other party other 
than the opposer ever had such rights), 
from Heger Products Company, the firm, 
or Heger’s Bird Store, or Herman H. 
Heger,” is without force. From the rec- 
ord it appears that the business was es- 
tablished by Herman H. Heger and has 
been continued by the Hegers up to the 
time of the commencement of this pro- 


|ceeding. There is no evidence showing 


that they ever parted with any trade 
mark rights that they ever possessed. 
The fact that they sold their retail tusi- 
ness is not proof that their trade mark 
rights went with the retail business. 
The purchaser (Schmid) does not claim 
any trade mark rights by reason of the 
transaction. 

My decision will be read as herin sup- 
plemented and modified. 

The petition that the case be remanded 
to the examiner of interferences, or that 
a rehearing be granted, is denied. 

Sept. 5, 1929. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, W - 
TON, D ASHING: 


posals, in duplicate? will be received at the 





- C., August 29, 1929.—Sealed pro-.- 


Department until 2 o'clock p. m., October 10, * 


1929, and then publicly opened for the’ con- 
struction, equipment and furnishing of. Wom- 
en's Dormitory Building No. 1 at Howard Uni- 
versity. Washington, D. C., in accordance with 
plans and specifications, copy of which, with 
form of proposal may be had upon application 
to Chief Clerk of the Department. A certified 
check for $100 payable to Secretary of Interior, 


will be required as a guaranty of the safe re- , 


turn of plans loaned. Itemized proposals as 
detailed under Building No, 1, page 3 of stand- 
ard form of bid covering construction, equip- 
ment and furnishing of building will be received, 

Preposals may also be submitted for the con- 


struction and equipment of Buildings Nos, 2, 
3, 4 and 5. 
these buildings, however, until and when Con- 
gress makes adequate appropriation, 
will be considered only from individuals, firms 
or corporations possessing satisfactory financial 
and technical ability, equipment and arganiza- 
tion to insure speedy completion of the con- 
tract, and in making awards the records of the 
bidders for expedition and satisfactory per- 


formance on contracts of similar character and 
magnitude will be carefully considered. The 
right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 


waive technical defects; accept one part and 
reject the other as the interest of the Govern- 
ment may require, Proposals must be securely 
enveloped, marked “Proposals for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a Women's Dormitory, 
Howard University,” and be addressed to th 
Secretary_of the Interior, Washington, D. 


No contracts can be awarded for ° 


Proposais * 


ar 
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of the Governor of the State of New 
York. 

Reorganization right—Among the de- 
Manas made by the union, limitation of 
ne reorganization right bulked large. 
Three reorganizations were provided for 
-n the agreement of 1926. In each re- 
organization 10 per cent of the em- 
ployes in any shop might be dropped 
within a period of a month.’ The pro- 
vision now shortens the reorganization 
period to one week and the number of 
reorganizations to two in the period dur- 
ing which the agreement remains in 
force. Justice, in a comment on re- 
organization, states: 


& “It is quite obvious to everyone that 

in this respect the union has won a 
great deal. It is already a great gain 
- that the workers in the shops will not 
have to experience the fear of losing 
their jobs every season, as has been the 
case heretofore.” 


Discharge.—Union officials have long 
sought to secure exemption of shop 
chairmen or other organization workers 
from discharge in the belief that such 
workers were particularly liable to dis- 
missal because of their activities on be- 
half of their fellow union members. In 
negotiations up to the present the em- 
ployer’s right to hire and fire workers 
has consistently been upheld. A clause 
in the 1926 agreement forbidding unfair 
discrimination for union activity was 
open to various interpretations. The 
present clause is so worded that the 
union feels that any discharged shop 
chairman will be reinstated unless the 
employer can prove that the worker was 
discharged for reasons other than union 
activity. 

Provisions favoring extension of union 
influence——Heretofore, when the union 
has entered into agreements with em- 
ployers through their respective trade 
associations (that is, with the inside 

‘shops, jobbers, and contractors), an em- 
Sure member of any one of these as- 
sociations, finding himself embarrassed 
by union demands, has been free to leave 
the association and become independ- 
ent. The union obtained what agree- 
ments it could with independents. Un- 
der the present settlement member shops 
of associations, such as for instance In- 
dustrial Council shops, are restrained 
from waiving the terms of the agree- 
ment during the life of that agreement 
regardless of whether they stay in the 
Industrial Council or drop out. 


Supervision of Agreements 
With Other Shops Provided 


Dovetailed with this provision for 
maintaining the agreement intact is a 
clause. providing that agreements with 
independent shops shall be. subject to 
supervision of the impartial chairman 
and the joint control commission. Thus 
the employer, whether he be independ- 
ent or a member of the trade associa- 
tion in his particular branch of the trade, 
is subject to control. A writer for the 
New York. Times discusses these fea- 
tures of the agreement as follows: 

“Formerly the independent who joined 
gue of the three employers’ associations 
¢:s free to leave and become a non- 

nion employer when he wished. If the 
union was unable to reach him he went 
unpunished. Now the employer who 
joins an association agrees to be bound 
y the new contract for three years.* * * 

“The independent manufacturer, job- 
ber, or contractor who, for oe ey 
his own, wishes to remain outside the 
fold may.do so on deposit of cash se- 
curity, etc. * * * As these terms tend to 
be more onerous than those exacted of 
associations’ members, it is expected 
that the independents will join the or- 
ganized factors. - 

Of no less interest than the actual 
terms of the settlement and the gains 
the industry enjoys under the new agree- 
ment are the effécts the strike has had 
on employer organizations, the union, 
and union operations against the sweat- 
shop. 

Union membership increases.—Since 
the strike settlement, George W. Alger, 
chairman of the joint control commis- 
sion, reports that independent — shops 
have joined manufacturers’ associations 
in the following numbers: 

Mr. Alger reported an _ increase of 
membership in the Industrial Council of 
Manufacturers from 157 to 277 and an 
crease from 53 to 85 in the American 

ssociation of Manufacturers. The sub- 
manufacturers’ group, he said, has _in- 
creased its membership from. 406 to 868 
and has added 156 Brooklyn shops to 
its roster. 


Ready Response Given 


Request for Cooperation 

There has been ready response to this 
request for cooperation. Large houses 
have offered to cooperate in any way 
that may be helpful. In some instances 
chain stores have submitted lists of sub- 
manufacturers who make up the gar- 
ments they sell, so that the union may 
check up and ascertain whether gar- 
ments are made under union conditions. 

The union fostered a return of mem- 
bers who had fallen away from the or- 
ganization when the strike call was is- 
sued. At that time the general execu- 
tive board of the union made the fol- 
lowing plea: 

“And with this object of creating as 
much solidarity as possible in the ranks 
of the union in the present critical mo- 

ent, the general executive board has 
cee again called upon all local unions 
in the cloak and dress industry to place 
no obstacles jn the path of all former 
union members who want to reenter the 
ranks of the union. Everyone who 
wishes to rejoin the union should be 
given a brotherly welcome and admitted 
as a full-fledged equal member with all 
the rights, privileges, and duties that go 
with membership in the union, and with- 
out any discriminations on the ‘score of 
political opinions and convictions. At 
the same time the local unions should 
bear in mind the present trying situation 
in the cloak industry and place no finan- 
cial difficulties in the way of those who 
may desire to come back to the fold in 
the course of the next three weeks.” 


Communist Workers 


Join Union Movement 

The New York Times states; 

“The offices of the union’s joint board 
were crowded all day yesterday with 
cloakmakers largely from nonunion shops 
and many from left wing shops, * * * 
Announcement was made by the union 
that three large shops, formerly con- 
trolled by the communists, had broken 
away and marched to union halls.” 

Communist activities were feared at 
the beginning of the strike. Headlines 
Pgeclaimed at the left wing Needle 





‘| request for cooperation. 


as Basis for Removing Dis- 


o 


Trades Workers’ Industrial Union was 
making strenuous efforts to induce strik- 
ing cloakmakers to desert the old union 
and to join the new labor organization. 

The union made a counter attack upon 
the lefts when members who “had left 
the union were invited back into® the 
ranks without prejudice. This offer can 


scarcely be appreciated unless one goes | 


back into the history of the union. 


In 1926 the communist, or left wing 
garment workers, having gained control 
of the union, called a strike affecting 
35,000 workers and lasting 20 weeks. 
When a settlement was finally reached 
the union was weakened by internal dis- 
sension and workers were disheartened. 

The period between 1926 and 1929 has 
consequently been fraught with grave 
problems for the union. Right wing 
unionists had regained control when the 
recent strike was called. 

According to David Dubinsky, acting 
president of the union, “events of the 
Tast few days have proved ‘that the union 
has completely recovered from the com- 
munist adventure of 1926. He made 


public the results of the referendum * * * | 


when 16,094 persons voted in favor of 


the peace settlement and 358 voted) 


against it, with 265 blanks.” 


Chain-store cooperation.—Exploitation | 


of labor through operation of sweatshops 
constitutes:the largest menace to the 
worker. Chain stores, large, purchasers 
of women’s cloaks and suits, have there- 
fore been invited to confer with the union 
to ascertain what part of the goods they 
handle are manufactured under  sub- 
standard conditions. 


Chain-stores Cooperate 
To Eliminate Sweat Shop 
According to the New York Times: 


“¥nvitations to a conference to discuss | 
the eradication of the sweatshop from| 


the cloak and suit industry were sent 
out by Mr. Dubinsky yesterday to the 
National Bellas Hess Co. and the J. C. 
Penny Stores, said to the the two largest 
chain-store organizations in this country. 
Other chain stores will be similarly in- 
vited. 

“In his letter Mr. Dubinsky asserted 


that a large part of the cloak production | 


for the chain stores, as well as that of 
mail-order houses, comes from ‘sweat- 
shops which are not only a menace to 
the workers employed in them, but also 
constitute a danger to the public at large 
because of the unsanitary conditions un- 
der which the garments are made up.’” 

There has been ready response to this 
Large houses 

have offered to cooperate in any. way that 

|may be helpful. In some instances 
chain stores have submitted lists of \gub- 
manufacturers who make up the gar- 
ments they sell, so that the union may 
check up and ascertain whether garments 
are made under union conditions, 

Mr. Schlesinger, in asking cooperation 
of the National Bellas Hess Co., stressed 
the fact that garments made under un- 
sanitary conditions endanger the consum- 
er’s health as well as that of the worker. 


Co. stated in part: 


customers have an interest in the sani- 
tary conditions of the shops in which 
the garments we sell are produced, and 
we are very careful to see that all our 
garments are made only in sanitary 
shops; we will be more than pleased to 
assist in your efforts to improve ‘and 
maintain the welfare of the workers and 





In reply to his. letter, the Bellas Hess | 


“You are right in assuming that our | 
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HIS vist organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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standards of the industry. 

“We will be glad to participate in con- 
ferences or discussions which the gov- 
ernor may call for the purpose of the 
bettering of conditions.” 


Cooperation of Worker 
And Employer Stressed 


On July 17 when avreements between 
employers and the union were signed, 
“Col. Lehman told the union and em- 
ployers’ representatives that the cloak 
and suit industry was at the crossroads 
and that while the outlook was more 
promising than at any time since 1910, 
all factors would have to cooperate to 
carry out the provisions of the agree- 
ment and to end the evils of the sweat- 
shop and substandard production.” 

Governor Roosevelt stressed the need 
for cooperation between worker and em- 
ployer when he said: 

“Tn. an industry broken up by so many 
Small units, strong and comprehensive 
organizatiéns of both employers and 
workers are of the highest importance. 

“Surely you should be able to work 
together heartily to spread such enlight- 
ened industrial standards into the less 
fair and progressive portions of the in- 
dustry.” 

The union gathered its forces in an 
effort to eradicate the sweatshop even 
before agreements were signed with or- 
ganized employer associations repre- 
senting shops that conform with union 
standards. The first step, as is noted 
above, was to enlist the support of chain 
stores and mail-order houses in a drive 
on substandard shops, 

Once a settlement with the Industrial 
Council, the Merchant Ladies’ Garment 
Association, and the American Cloak and 
Suit Manufacturers’ Association was 
reached, Mr. Schlesinger said: 

“The strike will be continued against 
the independent manufacturers, jobbers, 
and_ contractors, who employ 11,000 
workers, until they submit to the agree- 
ment with the organized factors. * * * 
They will have to assume their share of 
the responsibility to the industry and 
to the joint commission established by 
the agreement.” 

Later the Daily News Record states: 

“Efforts are being made by the union 
however, to have independent manufac- 
turers join the respective associations 
and thus aap them save part of the sea- 
son, which, if they persist in remaining 
independent units, will be lost to them.” 


Heavy Losses Avoided 
By Quick Settlement 


Groups concerned with this latest set- 
tlement in the women’s cloak and suit 
trade of New York came out of the 
strike with a minimum of loss owing to 
the rapidity with which settlement was 
reached, All parties to the agreement 
would have lost heavily had the strike 
lasted over a protracted period, as the 
fall season for manufacture normally 
opens at about the time the strike went 
into effect. 

Moreover, in an industry such as gar- 
ment manufacture in New York, where 
Shops are small and financial reserves 
accordingly low,.a long strike may result 
in large numbers of bankrupticies among | 
shops, Thus any gains won in a long 
strike, such as that of 1926, may avail 








new group of independents in the foi- 
lowing producing season, 


As a result of the present settlement, 
the garment trade now enjoys a joint- 
control commission designed to furnish 
exact information upon which to base 
action looking toward improving condi- 
|tions in shops which have contractual 
| relations with the union and doing away 
with sweatshops. 

Labor believes that it has gained 
greater security by (1) securing the 
right to visit shops in order to ascertain 
the union status of workers; (2) quali- 
| fication o.' the discharge clause by which 
union members discharged because of 
their union activity are noy entitled to 
have their cases vplovted “ay the im- 
partial chairman of the women’s gar- 
merit trade; (3) further restriction of 
the cight of employers to reorganize 
their shops, which must now be com- 
pleted in one week at the end of June; 
(4) continued reeognition of the 40-hour 
week; and (5) extra pay for overtime 
work during the two periods when such 
work is permitted. 

Employers effect a “saving by (1) 
postponement of consideration of unem- 
ployment insurance until the industry is 
in better shape financially; (2) similar 
postponement of consideration of wage 
increases; and (3) by bringing those 
portions of the industry where standards 
were low up to the standards of better 
shops through the provision that all 
members of employer associations must 
abide by terms of the agreement during 
the life of such agreement, whether they 
leave the association or not, and by mak- 
ing independent shops as well subject to 
the regulation of the joint-control com- 
mission and the impartial chairman. 

Finally, by strengthening the enroll- 
ment in employer associations and the 
union it is sought to awaken both groups 
to their joint responsibility for the’ in- 
dustry. 


General Strike Threatened 
Of Women’s Dress Workers 


Scarcely had terms of settlement be- 
tween employers and the union been 
agreed upon in the cloak and suit indus- 
try when the union proclaimed its in- 
tention of cunras on a similar fight 
against the sweatshop in that branch of 
the trade engaged in dress manufacture. 
Strikes involving 80,000 workers have 
been authorized by the general execu- 
tive board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 


The general strike, if called, will af- 
fect workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of women’s dresses in nine centers 
—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Toledo and Toronto (Canada). 

Up to date a strike among dress 
workers in New York City, affecting 
45,000 persons, has been authorized to 
take place Dec. 1, when the existing 
agreement in the dress trade expires. 
An immediate stoppage has been ordered 
among 7,000 embroidery workers for a 
40-howr week. 


In calling the dress strike, as in the 





the union less than is hoped for, as the! the earlier cloak and suit strike, the 








of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


ANY kinds of clay products are mixed, formed 
and dried in the laboratories and kiln houses 

of the Bureau of Standards. 

are used in melting the ingredients and mak- 
ing optical glass—another Bureau enterprise. The pots 
will hold 4,000 pounds of melted glass. 
purify the clay so as to be iron free was an essential 
in making optical glass of the finest quality. 


An unusual product is the Marquardt tubing made 
of fine clay and such other materials as alumina, in 
six-foot lengths, thin as fine spaghetti with a bore fine 
Such tubing is used in the industries in 
steel furnaces and other high-temperature equipment 
for carrying the wires of the pyrometer which measures 
the temperatures within the furnaces. 


Such tubing was imported until the War, when the 
Bureau was asked to find out how it might be made 
The technique was worked out and 
specimens comparing favorably with the 
product were successfully produced in the Bureau’s 


HE brick which line steel furnaces must endure the 


made experimental and developmental research studies 
of fire brick. The first step was to measure the melting 
points of such refractory fire brick—some of which 
| melt at temperatures as high as 3,600 degrees Fahren- 
To withstand the extreme heats of metallurgical 


The refractory industry is a basic industry. It un- 
derlies metallurgy which transforms ores into metals 
and metals into the great alloys of which cutting tools, 
automobile shafts, and titanic machinery are built. 
To measure such melting points and industrial tem- 


temperatures ordinary methods fail. 


MONG the subjects of researches and publications 
concerning them which the Bureau has completed 
Fire brick, their manufacture, properties, uses 


are not jealous of the amount 

eir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and: management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 

1913-1921. 


Te people of the United States 
t 


Topical Survey 


Industrial Re- 


To permit the use of excessively plastic clays which 
crack and check on drying, an experimental research 
was completed. The results were of peculiar impor- 
tance in a number of Western States and on public 
lands where clays of a sticky, heavy type resist the 
usual modes of preparation. 
cedure was devised under which such highly plastic 
clays may be made to behave normally after preheat- 
ing—a striking example of a laboratory process mak- 
ing possible the use of waste clays otherwise unusable. 


Giant clay pots 


To select and 


Topical Survey of the Government 


Minis a daily topical survey of 
Vv 


ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Fire Brick, Glazed Ware, and Enameled Ware 
Improved by Study of Manufacturing Methods 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Twenty-second Article—Clay Products 


\ 
some European plastic fire clays, the properties of 
American bond clays and their use in graphite crucibles 
and glass pots, porosity and volume changes of clay 
fire bricks at furnace temperatures. 


ANOTHER type of 
coloration of brick walls, known as efflorescence. 








all the bureaus of the National 
ernment, grouping related activi- 


Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 









Definite preheating pro- 


* * * 
research is the study of dis- 


Procedures were tried in burning and drying which 


determined. 


imported 


The Bureau has 


must be made to 


used, for at such 


largely reduced the likelihood of this condition. Proper 
use of brick in brickwork so that minimum moisture 
enters the wall will further minimize such efflorescence. 


A fundamental type of research comprises the ex- 
perimental studies of the materials other than clays 
entering into pottery and other clay products. 
research results on feldspar are examples. 
effect of feldspars having different characteristics was 
Such kinds of measured data are most 
effective in enabling the ceramist to design the make-up 
of his ware to produce the properties he desires, much 
as an architect designs a buiiding for a specific purpose. 


Recent 
Here the 


aE * * 


GTUDIES have recently been made of crazing of 

glazed ware after extended service. 
it was found to be caused by expansion of the body. 
If glazed ware is exposed to the weather it may absorb 
moisture, thus increase the volume of the body, volume 
of the glaze remaining unchanged. 
strain cracks the glaze and forms the familiar crazing 
characteristic of glazed ware. 
furnace refractories are progressing well. 
of glazes 110 special glazes have been tested to de- 
termine the elastic and expansion properties. 


In some cases 


The resulting 


Reeent studies of boiler- 
In a study 


When the‘enameled metal-ware industry was threat- 
ened through the fish scaling of its product, the indus- 
try requested the Bureau to find the cause and cure 
for the flaking which injured the utility of the ware. 
Experimental research on the relative expansion of 


the metal and of the enamel was conducted. The 
difference in the expansion of the two was a cause. 


resume of the sub- 


ject for the technician), the use of the interferometer 
in measuring thermal expansion of ceramic materials, 
the testing of clay refractories, melting points of fire 
brick, the function of time in vitrifying clays, the’ 
dehydration of clays, effect. of overfiring upon the 
structure of clays, the use of sodium salts in purifying 
clays and in the casting process, the properties of 


among garment workers. 


Justice sums up the purpose of the 
| forthcoming stoppage, as follows: 

“A drive to rid the dress industry of 
sweatshops has been launched by the 
| International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
; Union, following hard upon the sub- 
| stantial victory gained by the union for 
a large section of its 30,000 cloakmakers 
in Greater New York. * * * 


“Mr. Schlesinger explained that the 
dress trade is virtually completely de- 
moralized, with only a few thousand of 
the 45,000 in the trade union members 
in good standing. While agreements 
with the Whclesale Dress Manufacturers’ 
Association, the jobbers, and the Associa- 
tion of Dress Manufacturers, the contrac- 
tors, do not expire until next December, 
efforts will vegin at once to bring the 
nonunion and sweatshops into line. * * * 

“We are determined * * * to bring over 
into the dress industry a machinery that 
will function similarly to the joint com- 
mission just now created in the cloak in- 
dustry under terms of the new agree- 
ments.” 

In discussing the prospective strike, 
Advance touches upon the drive for mem- 
bership as an important phase of the 
union program: 

“The union is * * * reported as pre- 
paring for a drive among the dressmak- 
ers and the white-goods workers, of 
whom, it is claimed, there are 100,000 in 
New York Gity and who are practically 
all unorganized. 

“There was a time, not more than 12 
years ago, when the Dress and Waist 
Makers Union counted from 25,000 to 
30,000 members, and 10,000 or more 
white-goods workers were working under 
union conditions, * * * In the upheaval 
of subsequent years unionism in these 
trades was brought to nought. 

“Here is hope that I. L, G. W. U. may 
actively undertake and successfully carry 
on the task of once again unionizing 
these workers.” 








Postal Nominations 
Transmitted to Senate 


President Hoover has just sent to the 
Senate, for confirmation, nominations of 

ostmasters made public at the White 
Bouse as follows: 

Tennessee: Rocahontas, William A. 
Reed; Ramer, John E. Barnes; Signal 
Mountain, James H. Dootson. 

Texas: Aspermont, William T. Robbins; 
Austwell, William H. Gisler; Bessmay, 
William R. Black; Center Point, Minnie P. 
Irving; Coahoma, John 8. Cochran; Co- 
tulla, Charles M. Reynolds; Goose Creek, 
Florence E. McElthany; Jewett, Alice W. 
Dotson; Kenedy, Elbert H. Stewart; Le- 
fors, Georgia C, Wolfe; Mertens, Charles 
K. Langford; New Ulm, Louis O, Muenz- 
ler; Rusk, Dudley B, Lawson; Telephone, 
Richard L. Hinkle. 

Vermont: East Barnet, Guy R. Garvin; 
North Hero, John T. Tudhope; Westmin- 
ster, Florence E. Metcalf. 

Virginia: Appalachia,,mmitt A. Col- 
lins; Bridgewater, Clifford T. Riddel; 
Fortress Monroe, Harry H. Kimberly Jr.; 
Meadows of Dan, Marcus H. Shelor; Mill- 
boro, Andrew F. Johnson; Natural Bridge, 











A new enamel was worked out in experiments in which 
40,000 specimens were prepared and studied. The prod- 
uct was permanently improved and the closing down 
of plants was averted. 


In the next article, to: be published in the 

' issue of Sept. 13, Hugh G. Boutell, Chief of the 

Information Section, Bureau of Standards, will 

discuss investigations made by the Bureau in 

connection with the development of the re- 
frigeration industry. | 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





union may find itself faced with the! union seeks to do away with the sweat-|Gladys Mitchell; Stanardsvile, Linwood G. 
problem of adjusting differences with a|shop and to extend its membership| Mitchell. 


Virgin Islands: Saint Thomas, Edward 


S. Richardson Jr. 

Washington: Carbonado, Anna M., Stev- 
enson; Forks, Grace D. Fletcher; Lyman, 
Bert S. Vanderford; McKenna, Clarence 
V. Lotz; Thorp, Lillian Brain; Yacolt, 
Oscar L. Hanson. 


West ‘Virginia: Fayetteville, Bland K. 
Hesse. 

Wisconsin: Almond, Glenn A. John- 
son; Bay City, Irene M. Hortenbach; 


Bristol, Joseph O. Goff; Cambria, Thomas 
D. Morris; Chili, Ethel Y. Hogenson; 
Disco, Willard B. Potter; Edgar, Anton J. 
Cherney;: Grandview, Sherwood J. Darwin; 
Loyal, Harold G. Tucker; Marion, Elmer 
8S. Byers: Mayville, Peter Mies; National 
Home, John F. Coulter; Neillsville, Benja- 
min J. Brown; Platteville, Richard A. 
Goodell; Prairie du.Chien, John H. Fra- 
zier; Silverlake, Florence M. Lewis; West 
De Pere, Arthur J. Vansistine. 


Wyoming: Meeteetse, Allen T. Frans, 








Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 
S, 1645. Mr. Norris. To amend section 


876 of the revised statutes, relating to the 
issuance by courts of subpoenas; Judiciary. 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


8S. 1648. Mr. Brock. To grant the con- 
sent of Congress to the highway depart- 
ment of the State of Tennsessee to main- 
tain a bridge across the Hatchie River on 
the Bolivar-Selmer Road about 3.9 miles 
southeast of Bolivar and a short distance 
upstream from the mouth of the Piney 
Creek in Hardeman County, Tenn. (with 
an accompanying paper); Commerce. 


| Army Orders — 


Lt. Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Cav. par. 3, 
8S. O. 105 amended. 

Maj, Vincent B. Dixon, Air Corps, from 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. to Langley 
Field, Va. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Finance Dept., on duty at headquarters 
of the area indicated, is designated as prop- 
erty auditor. Capts. Ray B. Conner, Sec- 
ond Corps Area, Governors Island, N. Y.; 
Thomas H. Chambers, Third Corps Area, 
Baltimore, Md.; Frank J. Keelty, Third 
Corps Area, Baltimore, Md.; Henry M. 
Denning, -Fourth Corps Area, Fort 
McPherson, Ga.; ist Lt. James R. 
Manees, Fourth Corps. Area, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga.; Maj. Percy G. Hoyt, Fifth 
Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Ohio; ist Lts. 
Alonzo V. Thorpe, Fifth Corps Area, Fort 
Hayes, Ohio; William S. Keller, Sixth 
Corps Area, Chicago, Ill,; Capt. Donald T. 
Nelson, Séventh Corps Area, Fort Omaha, 
Nebr.; Maj, Richard L. Cave, Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; ist Lt. 
Kenneth E. Webber, Eighth Corps Area, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 2d Lt. Thomas G. 
McCullough, Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam 
Houstoh, Tex.; Mai. Horace G. Foster, 
Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;> George N. Watson, Ninth 
Corps Are®, Pvesidio of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Capt. Adel C. Harden, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Each of the following officers of the Air 





Dewsnap, William. 
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New Books 


Allen, Cecil John. Railways of to-day: 
their evolution, equipment and operation, 
by ... with tabular appendices of notable 
engineering features, locomotive types, 
classes and dimensions, fastest and long- 
est train journeys, etc., exhaustive index, 
and illustrated with 36 coloured plates, a 
complete sectional chart of a modern ex- 
press locomotive, 200 photographie repro- 
ductions and 25 diagrams in the text. 400 


p., illus. N. Y., F. Warne & co., 1929. 
29-17023 
Bartlett, Mrs. Harriet (Tuttle). New light 


upon the lives of Mary and Jesus; a con- 
tribution to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture. 139 p. Buffalo, National automatic 
press, 1929. 29-16957 


Bennett, Jesse Merle. Roadside develop- 
ment. (Land economics series, ed. by R. 
T. Ely.) 265 p., illus. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1929. 29-17014 

Bent, Newell. American polo. 407 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-16932 


Burgin, Edward Leslie. The students’ con- 
flict of laws. Being an introduction to 
the study of private international law, 
based on Dicey, by . .. and Eric G. M. 
Fletcher. 336 p. London, Stevens and 
sons, 1928. 29-17030 


Carver, William Owen. A syllabus of lec- 
tures on the outlines of the history of 
Christian missions. 5th rev. ed. 86 p. 
Louisville,‘Ky., Mayes printing co., 1928. 

29-16959 

Cecil, Edgar Algernon Robert Gascoyne- 
Cecil, viscount. ... The co-operation Of 
nations, delive: by ... in the great hall 
of the college, on Thursday, 27th October, 
1927. 32 p. London, University of Lon- 
don press, 1928. 29-16988 

Davids, Mrs, Caroline Augusta (Foley) Rhys. 
Buddhist psychology, an inquiry into the 
analysis and theory of mind in Pali litera. 
ture. 2d ed. 302 p. London, Luzac & 
co., 1924. 29-16965 

De La Mare, Walter John. Stories from the 
Bible, by . . . illustrated by Theodore 
Nadejen. 393 p., illus. N. Y., Cosmopoli- 
tan book corporation, 1929. 29-16963 

Country and suburban 

houses; a collection of photographs and 

sketches of designs with floor plans for 
houses in the colonial, English, stucco and 
other styles of architecture; interior sug- 
gestions, general specifications and infor- 
mation to home builders. Designed. 60 
p., illus. N. ¥., W. Dewsnap, 1929. 
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29-16928 

Dible, James Henry.. Recent advances in 
bacteriology and the study of the infec- 
tions, by ... With 22 illustrations. 363 
p., illus. London, J. & A. Churchill, 1929. 
29-17052 

Elliott, Frank W. Three score years, his- 
tory of Monhagen hose.company: being a 
chronicle of the eventful affairs of the 
Monhagen hose company, and of the mem- 
bers who have labored for it from its in- 
ception to the present time. 141 p. Middle- 
town, N.-Y., F. W. Elliott, 1929. 29-17016 
Employing photo-engravers association of 
America. . Practical methods of photo-en- 


{ ‘Navy Orders 


Comdr. Thomas E. Van Metro, det. Inspr. 
of Ord. in Chg., Pac. Coast Torp. Sta., Key- 
port, Wash.; to command U. S. S. Chase. 

Lt. Comdr. Donald M. Carpenter, det. U. 
S. S. Stoddert; to U. S. S. Langley. 

Lt. Comdr. Harold O. Hunter, to treat- 
ment, Fitzsimons Gen. Hosp., Denver, Colo. 

Lt. Edgar V. Carrithers, relieved from all 
active duty; to home. 

Lt. Burtnett K. Culver, granted sick leave 
one month, and at expiration thereof carry 
out ors. May 4 to U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lt. Frank Kinne, det. command U. S. S. 
Contecook; to 3d Nav. Dist. 

Lt. Rufus G. Thayer, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to Flt. Base Force. 

Lt. (jg) James H. Pierson, det. U. S. S. 
pena to resignation effective Nov 10, 
1929. 





Lt. (jg) Paul D. Stroop, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to Air Sqds., Sctg. Fit. with 
VT Sqd. 9S (U. S. S. Wright). 

Lt. Comdr. Horace V. Cornett (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Lt, Comdr. Arthur S. Judy (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill.; to University 
of Pennsylvania Graduate School of Med- 
icine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Henry D. Hubbard (M. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Hosp., Puget 
Sound, Wash. 


Lt. Leslie O. Stone (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Boston; to resignation effective 
Oct. 15. 

Lt. James M. McComb (S. C.), det. Ree. 
Ship, N. Y.; to Nav. Air Sta., Lake- 
}hurst, N. J 


Lt. Leon I. Smith (S. C.), det. asst. to Co- 
ordinator, 3d Area, Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. 
S. S. Saratoga. 

Ens, John K: Chisholm (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Bushnell; to Nav. Supply Depot, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lt. Comdr, Paul J. Searles (C. E. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Boston; to 15th Nav. Dist., Bal- 
boa, C. Z. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward C, Seibert (C. E. C.), 
det, Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
1st Nav. Dist., Boston. 

Ch. Bosn. Niels A. Johnson, det. Navy 
Yard, N. Y.; to U. S. S. Arizona. 

Bosn, Nurlen H. Clark, relieved from all 
active duty; to home. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Joseph. A. Paldi. det. Rec. 
Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. S. Bushnell. 
SOO I aa cceeettes 
eo 
Corps, from the station indicated after 
his name, to Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
Tex.: 2d Lts. William C. Bentley, Langley 
Field, Va.; Robert E. L. Choate, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y.; Fay Q. Dice, Mitchel Field, 
N. Y.; John F. Egan. Selfridge Field, 
Mich.; James A. Ellison, Selfridge Field, 
Mich.; Harry J. Flatequal, Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Draper F. Henry, Benjamin S. Kelsey, 
Mitchel Field, N. Y.: John J. Keough, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; John W. Person, 
Murray C. Woodbury, Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Technical Sergt. Arthur D. Curling, Q. 
M. C., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Ringgold, Tex. 

Capt. Owen Summers, Inf., from Manila, 
P. I., to duty with the Organized Reserves 
of the Second Corps Area, Utica, N. Y. 

Capt. Dan H. Riner, Inf., from Manila, 
P. I, to duty with the Organized Reserves 
of the Sixth Corps Area, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1st Lt. Edward L. Morris, Q. M. C., from 
the Panama Canal Dept., to Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
2d Lt. Charles W. O'Connor, Air Corps, 
from Fairfield, Ohio, to Langley Field, Va. 

Ist Lt. Edward A. Hillery, Air Corps, 
from Langley Field, Va., to Pope Field, 
mC 


1st Ut. Frederick Kilby Hall, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maj. Robert Arthur Winn, Q. M..C. Res., 
to duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Each of the following officers of the Q. 
M. C, Res, to duty at. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Maj. Arthur Gorman Stevens, Capts. 
Charles Robert Dobbyn, Rush McGuire 
Glynn, 2d Lt. Robert Dyball Scarlett. 

ist Lt. Henry B. P. Boody, F.*A., re- 
tired for physical disability. 

Technical Sergt. Daniel McElin, E. C., 
to duty at Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Techincal Sergt. Newell F. Johnstone, to 
duty at Fort Humphreys, Va. 








| Bhe United States Baily : 


in New York | 


| 
THe Unitep States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New | 
York Hotels, upon request, by | 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. | 
Give your order to the mail clerk | 
of your hotel or telephone 

* Medallion 2460. 
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Fiction, books in for- 





Cleveland, Em- 
ploying photo-engravers association of 


graving. 168 p., illus. 


America, 1929. 29-17015 


Federated council on art education. Com 
mitte on terminology. ... Report of the 
Committee on terminology, illiam G,. 
Whitford, chairman, Lorando [!] Taft, 
Raymond P. Ensign. 79 p., illus. Boston, 
The Berkeley press, 1929. 29-16927 


Gardner, Lucile Blake, “Mrs. T. C. Gardner.” 
Primary leaders manual. 64 p. Dallas, 
Tex., The Baptist book store, 1929. 

29-16953 


Hughes, John Scott. Famous yachts, by... 
with forty-eight illustrations. 195 p, Lon- 
don, Methuen & co., 1928. 29-16934 

Irish Free State. Dept. of industry and 
commerce, Shannon power development 
fund. An account of the receipts into 
and payments from the Shannon power 
development fund (section 11 of Shannon 
electricity act, 1925) in the year... and 
for the period... iv. Dublin, 1928. 


29-12975 
Jackson, Allen Winchester. Building the 
half-timber house; its origin, design, 


modern plan, and construction, illustrated 
with photographs of old examples and 
American adaptations of the style. 115 p., 
illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 192 

7 29-16931 


Jacobs, James Vernon. Teaching the Bible 
through play; Bible games for the home, 
parties, and social gatherings. 63 p. Cin- 
cinnati, O., The Standard publishing co., 
1929. 29-16960° 

Marsh, James Ernest. The origins and the 
growth of chemical science. 161 p. Lon- 
don, J. Murray, 1929. 29-17051 


Moore, Jessie Eleanor. . First Bible 
stories, by ... illustrated by H. D. Giesen, 
(American standard Bible readers. Old 
Testament primer.) 128 p. N. Y., T. Nets 
son and sons, 1929. ; 29-16962 

Needham, James George. A handbook of 
the dragonflies of North America, by . .-« 
and Hortense Butler Heywood, assisted 
by specialists in eertain groups. 378 p., 
illus. Springfield, Ill., Baltimore, Md., ©. 
C. Thomas, 1929. 29-17053 

Reimer, Edward F. ... Matching mountains 
with the Boy scout uniform; the official 
Boy scout uniform, badges, insignia and 
awards. 197 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
& co., 1929. 29-17032 

Renard, Georges Francois. Life and work 
in prehistoric times, by ... with 25 illus- 
trations. (The history of civilization, 
Pre-history and antiquity.) 228 p., illus, 
N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929. 29-16936 

Roe, Joseph Hyram. Principles of chem- 
istry; an introductory textbook of inor- 
ganic, organic and physiological chemistry 
for nurses and students of home econom- 
ics and applied chemistry, with laboratory 
experiments. 2d ed. 427 p., illus. St. 
Lovis, The C. V. Mosby co., 1929. 29-17049 

Royal society of literature of the United 
Kingdom, London. The eighteen-seven- 
ties; essays by fellows of the Royal so- 
ciety of literature, edited by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. 284 p. Cambridge, Eng. 
University press, 1929. 29-17037 

Sell, Edward. Islam in Spain. 182 p. Lon- 
don, Church missionary society, 1929 

29-16916 

Streeter, Burnett Hillman. The primitive 
church studied with special reference to 
the origins of the Christian ministryy 
(Hewett lectures, 1928.) 312 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & co., 1929. 29-16961 

Wells, Herbert George. The common sense 
of world peace; an address delivered in 
the Reichstag at Berlin, on Monday, April 
15th, 1929. 52 p. London, L. & Virginia 
Woolf, 1929. 29-17081, 

West, Judson S. Common sense Christian- 
ity. 115 p. Boston, The Christepher pub- 
lishing house, 1929. 26-16956 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Conciliation Treaty between the United 


—_ and Hungary—Treaty Series No, © 
79 


; 29-26768 
Internal Revenue News, Index of Volume 2 
(Nos. 1 to 12, inclusive), July, 1928-June, 
1929. Published by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Treasury Department. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents per year. 
Sheet Steel—Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R28-29. Bureau of Standards, 


Department of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. 
Coal-Waghington Investigations, Methods 


and Tests—Bulletin 300, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 50 cents, 
29-26770 

The American Foreign Service, Deparmtent 
of State. Apply Government Printing Of- 
fice. 29-26778 
Agreement between the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States of America and 
Government of the Leeward Islands for 
the Direct Exchange of Parcels by Parcel 
Post. 29-26779. 
Results of Game-Fish Plantings by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries—Eco- 
nomic Circular No. 67, Issued June, 1929. 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Com# 
merce. Price, 15 cents. F29-32 
Influence of Freezing of Seed Potatoes on 
Viability and Yield—Technical Bulletin, 
No. 119, June, 1929, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 29-1382 
Forest Planting in the Lake States—Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 1497, June, 1929, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 20 cents. 
Agr. 29-1381 
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Report of examiner to Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommends re- 
vision of boundaries of Mountain and 
Central time Zones, affecting the time 
tables of six railroads. Page 6, Col. 4 


tion to agriculture as compared with 
industry, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration says in letter to all members 
of Senate. Page 6, Col.:2 


construction of dam on Weber River in 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Utah. 
| Forest Products 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


investigate disparity in price of wheat 
in Ca@hada and United States, as well 
as elevator facilities, at request. of 
Federal Farm Board. Page 1, Col. 1 


Annual Cumulative Index * 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conelusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
“ Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| Secretary Davis . 


Predicts Better 
Farm Conditions. | 


‘Airplanes have proved valuable in 
transportation of trained men to aid 
in combatting forest fires, says Assist- 
ant Forester of Forest Service. 


Special Service Covering ||; 
Ocean Conditions Sent to 
Fishermen by New 


Retailing 
Department of Commerce is advised 
of formation of tobacco chain store 
system in England. Page 1, Col. 3 


Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Tilton is conducting survey of ac- 
counting methods of Post Office De- | 
partment preparatory to recommending 


Senate resumes consideration of tar- 
iff bill and votes to take up adminis- 
trative sections first. Page 2, Col. 5 


Control of Overproductior 
Is Chief Problem to Be 


Changes in freight rates on wool:are | 
recommended by examiner for Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. ‘ 

Page 1, Col. zy 


England Station. 


A special broadcast of weather infor- | 
Mation’ for fishermen along the coast | 
of New England is now in operation, ac- | 
cording. to an announcement Sept. 9 by | 
Rear Adm. Andrews, commandant of the 
first naval district, Boston, Mass. The 
broadcast is from station WHDH at | 
‘Gloucester, Mass. 

“The announcement says there are ap- | 
proximately 800 fishing vessels which | 


operate from New England ports, 10 to |], 


15 per cent of this number being | 
équipped with radio apparatus for re- 
ceiving and transmitting. From 70 to 
75 per cent are equipped with small 
broadcast receivers for voice reception 


only while 5 per cent (very small-craft) | || 
have no means of reception whatever but | 


operate close to shore. 

* The special broadcast from station 
WHDH not only gives a general review 
of the weather to be expected along the | 


coast and out on the fishing grounds, but | 


also includes a detailed ocean report es- | 
pecially for the ne 
.. The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

‘Lack Storm Information. 

For some time it has been apparent 
that many accidents to fishing vessels | 
and their crews were due to their not | 
having advance information of storms, 
and partly to their not paying sufficient 
attention to the general weather predic- | 
tions. | 

The remedy for this appeared to be in 
sending out broadcasts which the fisher- 
men would feel were especially directed 
to them, and having such weather infor- | 
mation as would cover the areas where 
they were fishing at the time. Inas- 
much as_ almost all fishing vessels have 
radio receivers, any broadcast station 
could send out valuable information, and 
fishermen could take such precautions as 
they thought best. The broadcasts give 
advance notice of storms, and when they 
may be expected to reach the area where 
the fishermen are operating. 

Senator Walsh, of “Massachusetts, and 
C. B. Graves of Marblehead, Mass., ad- 
dressed communications to the Secretary 
of Agriculture at Washington revealing 
the urgent need of reliable weather 
broadcasts for the fishermen on the fish- 
ing banks. These letters detailed the 
losses of fishing vessels and crews dur- 
ing the past two years and stated that 
these losses were in every instance 
caused by the fishermen being caught 
unawares by severe storms which al- 
ready were common knowledge to mari- 
ners whose vessels were fitted with the 
regulation sending and receiving sets 
(Morse code). The fishing vessels that 
were fitted with the ordinary broadcast 
receivers, such as are installed in the 
homes, could not get this broadcast when 
they were located on the Grand Banks or 
on Georges Banks and were not warned 
of their impending peril. 


Radio Station Asked. 

Both Senator Walsh and Mr. Graves 
urged that a radio station of sufficient 
power be established by the Government 
to supply this information direct to the 
fishing vessels fitted with receivers for 





hanges in postal system of bookkeep- 
ieee e xe Page 1, Col. 7) 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that in 
absence of control of: capital stock by 
lessee, lease of physical properties does | 
not constitute affiliation of lessors with | 
lessee for tax purposes. (St. Louis | 
Bridge Co. et al. v. Commissioner of 

_ Internal Revenue.) Page 5, €ol. 1 


Problems of farm taxation are dis- 
cussed by economist of Department of 
Agriculture. Page 1, Col. 6 


Internal Revenue Department allows | 
Federal taxpayers credit for money 
paid as State inheritance tax. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
the current number of the Internal 
Revenue News. Page 9, Col. 7) 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals. Page 5 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service \ 
Readjustment of pay basis for car- | 
“rying of air mail to be considered at 


conferences beginning Sept. 30, Post 
Office Department announces. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Third Assistant Postmaster General 


Tilton is conducting survey of ac- 
counting methods of Post Office De- 
partment preparatory to recommending 
changes in postal system of bookkeep- 
ing. Page 1, Col. 7 


List of nominations of postmasters 





| Corinto, Nicaragua, to Balboa, C. Z., 


Management | 





transmitted to Senate by President for | 
confirmation. Page 9 | 


Post Office Department offers a copy 
of the agreement between the United 
States and the government of the Lee- 
ward Islands for the direct exchange | 
of parcels by parcel post. | 

Page 9, 





Col. 7| 


Sale by postmasters of undeliverable | 
periodicals as waste material approved | 
by Postmaster General, Post Office De- | 


| pared by the Department of Commerce. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
files amended application to purchase 
control of Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- | 
way and its subsidiary, the Lorain & 
West Virginia Railway. Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Authority is asked of Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reorganiza- 
tion of Central Vermont Railway. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Mineral Point & Northern Railway 
asks right to abandon line of railroad 
from Highland to Highland Junction, 
Wis., and to discontinue operation over 
tracks of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad between Highland 
Junction and Mineral Point, Wis. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
Shipping 

Methods in restraint of American | 
commerce. and conspiracy to prevent 
American shipping lines from obtaining 
share of Atlantic carrying trade from 
American ports is charged in suit 
against 13 British shipping lines filed 
in District Court for Southern District 
of New York. (U. S. Navigation Co. v. 
Cunard Line et al.) Page 2, Col. 8 


Shipping Board authorizes sale of 
three ships with privilege of transfer | 
to Norwegian registry. Page 3, Col. 1 


Soundings taken on sea route from 


show depths varying from those shown 
on charts. Page 10, Col. 5 


Executive 


Business Conditions 
Weekly index of business chart pre- | 


Page 4 


Decisions Affecting 
Business | 
District Court for Eastern District | 
of Kentucky denies motion to remand 


to State court a case which had been | 
removed to Federal court involving 


Custom Court sustains tax on leather 
cases equipped with sewing materials. 
Page 7, Col. 7 

Assessment of duties on basis of re- 
tail prices on goods brought in by tour- 
ists violates law providing for whole- 
sale price basis of customs duties, says 


Senator Walsh in speech in Senate. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Patent Commissioner re- 


jects petition for rehearing on appli- 
cation for registration of trade mark 
for animal medicines (Polk Miller 
Products Corp. v. Heger Products Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Finance 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Covernment Finance 


Oversubscription to $500,000,000 
Treasury issue largest in recent years, 
Department of Treasury announces. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products ‘ 


Secretary of Labor predicts improved 
conditions in agriculture as result of 
Federal aid. Page 1, Col. 2 


Weather Bureau survey indicates im- 
proved crop conditions were brought 
about by rainfall in grain - growing 
States. Page 4, Col. 6 

Continuation of full text of report 
of Crop Reporting Board, showing ef- 
fect of August drought on produce 
crops. Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Department of Agriculture issues a 
bulletin on forest planting in the Lake 
Page 9, Col. 7 


States. 
Metals and Their 


Products 


Bureau of Standards issues a simpli- 
fied practice recommendation for sheet 
Page 9, Col. 7 


steel. 


Mines and Minerals: 


Methods of drilling deep oil wells, to 
keep them as nearly vertical as pos- 
sible have been studied and new pro- 
ducing sands have been found in re- 


cent years, Bureau of Mines states. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Mines’ Bureau issues a bulletin on 
methods and tests in Washington coal 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Petroleum industry promoting safety 
Bureau of 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Bureau of Mines issues map showing 
natural gas pipe lines and natural gaso- 


investigations. 


measures, 


according to 
Mines. 


line and carbon black plants. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Paper and Printing 


Experiments show highly purified 
wood fiber to be suitable for high-grade 
bond and permanent record papers, Bu- 


reau of Standards announces. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Senate adopts resolution ordering 
printing of exhibits as part of record 
of investigation of public utilities by 


Federal Trade Commission 


Standards of Grades 
Of Materials 


Bureau of Standards issues a simpli- 

fied practice recommendation for sheet 

steel. 

Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
| New books received by the Library 
of Congress. Page 9 


Government books and publications. 
Page 9 
Citizenship \ 

Bureau of Naturalization files ‘with 
|Bureau of Immigration names of 26 
aliens illegally in United States who 
are seeking citizenship. Page 3, Col. 5 


Foreign Relations 
President consults with Secretaries 
of State and Navy, the Undersecretary 
of State, Rear Admiral H. A. Jones 
and. members of General Board of the 
Navy on the pending negotiations with 
Great Britain on naval limitations. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Senate adopts resolution ordering in- 
vestigation of alleged opposition to dis- 
armament at naval conference in 
Geneva. Page 1, Col. 7 
State Department issues a copy of 
the Conciliation Treaty between the 
United States and Hungary. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
United States Government Printing 
Office offers a State Department pub- 
lication on the American Foreign Serv- 
ice. Page 9, Col. 7 
Senate approves three nominations 
for Foreign Service. Page 2, Col. 2 


General 


Weather reports broadcast to fisher- 
men off New England coast by Station 
WHDH, Gloucester, Mass. 

Page 10, Col 1 

Weather Bureau reports August rain- 
fall below normal except on South At- 








| the greatest industry of all. 


partment announces. 


Radio 
Regulation adopted 
Radio Commission, 
nounces. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Chief of Coast Guard Aviation, Lt. | 
Comdr. N. B. Hall, explains service | 


department provides for aviators. 


#H ighways 


Turkey passes law requiring 10 days’ 


service on roads, or payment of $4 tax, | 
of all male residents between ages of | 
18 and 60, Department of Commerce | of Bureau of Labor Statistics on sur- | 
Page 2, Col. 4 ‘ vey of reasons for labor disputes in| 


is advised. 


Page 2, Col. 4! 


reorganizing | 
Commiission an- 
Page 2, Col. 1) Fatest Federal Court Decisions 


Page 1, Col. 2| 


amount sufficient for Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 
| F. Crouch and Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co.) Page 8, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Digest of 
on 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Secretary of Labor predicts improved 
conditions in agriculture as result of 
| Federal aid. Page 1, Col. 2 


Surveys of hours, wages,,and general | 
| conditions relating to women’s work 


are being sponsored by Women’s Bu- 
reau, the Bureau announces. ‘ 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Continuation of full text of report 


women’s garment industry. 


(Deposit Bank of Carlisle v. G. | 


Cigarette tobacco successfully raised 
in Philippines, according to Depart- 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Department of Agriculture weekly 
| summary shows grain prices firmer and 
livestock prices smaller. Page 4, Col. 3 


Department of Commerce is advised 
of formation of tobacco chain store 
system in England. : 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 'to | 


;ment of Commerce. 


Federal Farm Board. Page 1, Col. 1 
Bureau of Fisheries issues an eco- 


| nomic circular on the results of game- 


| fish planting. Page 9, Col. 7 


Agriculture Department issues a 
technical bulletin on the influence of 
freezing seed potatoes on viability and 
yield. Page 9, Col. 7 


New process for making of milk 


cent in 1928, says Bureau of Mines. 


D. Hubbard, Assistant to the Director, 
Bureau of Standards. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


investigate disparity in price of wheat | 
in Canada and United States, as well | 
as elevator facilities, at request of 


of Bureau of Labor Statistics on sur- 
vey of reasons for labor disputes in 
women’s garment industry. 


Production of stone declines 2 per 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Clay products—an article by Henry 


Page 9 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


Continuation of full text of report 


Page 5, Col. 6 


to vote on eligibility of Senator-elect 
Vare until December, 


Congress. 


lantic Coast. Page 1, Col. 4 
Senate postpones action on proposal 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Bills and, resolutions introduced in 
Page 9 


Daily engagements of the President. 
Page 3 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 


: Page 3 
Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Immigration 


| state Commerce Commission. 


{ 


‘Purchasing 


| 


Production Statistics 


| Changes in freight rates on wool are 
recommended by examiner for Inter- | 


Page 1, Col. 4 


I. F. Nixon of Immigration Bureau 
announces stay of deportation of Count 
Sichofsky, Poland, pending inquiry into 
charges he was deprived of $170,000. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Representative Dickstein announces 


purpose td introduce bill to extend 
entry to United States to alien hus- 


Solved, Says Head of 
Labor Department. ¥ 
[Continued from Page 2.) _— : 

this great. continent. I. wonder if. it 

doesn’t give you a new sense of your 
importance here, a new. appreciation of 

the size of your country, to stop. for a 

minute and visualize yourselves as linked 

with an industry as big as that. You 

belong to a group that operates 6,000,000 

farms or producing plants. That is a 

very sizeable enterprise. And every one 

of those plants is run by one of the most 


independent of Americans—the farmer. 
In fact, the whole hitch of the matter, 


| the real cause of poor profits in farm- 


ing, springs from competition that must 
necessarily go on within this industry 
itself. Not only does every farmer com- 
pete with every other farmer, but you 
are all together in competition with the 
foreign farmer, who lives on a lower 
standard than anyone would put up 
with. , , 

Not only has farming had this com- 
petition inside itself, but for 40 years 


iH outside’ conditions have been adding to 


the burden. You have better schools, 
but they have added to your taxes. Im- 


| proved roads have brought you closer 


to the market, but roads, too, mean 
taxes. The whole economic world, in 
fact, has changed from what it was wh 


| you older people were like these ¢hi 


dren here. Industry itself has changed 
most of all. The leaders of industry 50 
years ago would not recognize the great 


‘industrial mechanism we have organ- 


ized today. 

Now it is time to organize farming, 
It is the 
hardest industry of all to organize, and 
as a result it is the one industry that 
has suffered the most. The other indus- 
tries are organized, and have the advan- 
tage. The automobile that rushes you 


| to town for business or pleasure you 


naturally regard as a great convenience. 
You have that automobile because or- 


| ganized industry is able to make it and 


sell it at a price within the reach of ail. 
But your very automobile has wiped out 


| | your once profitable market for the sale 
| of horses, and reduced your profits in 


hay and feed. 

All along the lire the unorganized 
farmer has had to meet an organized in- 
dustry. The old-time farm was a com- 
plete unit in itself. It grew its own food. 
It wove its ‘own cloth, made its own 
clothes. Now you have no time for these ° 
pursuits and must depend on others for 
them—most of them organized, while 
you are not, i 

The truth, as we all see it now, is + 
farming must be industrialized. It must 
learn the simple secrets of industry. It 
must be the big business that it réally is, 
and must be run like a big busines. Tf 
a steel mill produces too much steel, it 
shortens production or closes down for ” 
time. No modern industry would think 
of plunging into a great production p 
gram without first studying the mark 
to discover how much it could sell. Far: 
ing must organize so that it can also 
adjust the size of its product to the size 
of the market. Organization alone can 
make that possible. 

As it is, the farmer sells in a market 
over which he has no control, and never 


knows how much he ean sell. As a re- 
| sult, farming has been cursed with the 
same blight that still lies over a few 


voice reception, but the Department of 
Agriculture had no means of erecting 
such a broadcasting station and these 


Pipe Lines 


Bureau of Mines issues map showing 


7 | bands of American women. 
Production of stone declines 2 per | Page 2, Col. 7 
cent in 1928, says Bureau of Mines. 


Page 5, Col. 6| sugar sweeter and more soluble than 


Patents present form is discovered, Department ! 


letters were forwarded next to the! 
Weather Bureau. This Bureau recog- 
nized the importance of the ocean broad- 
cast to the fishermen, but did not main- | 
tain any stations, and, therefore could 
not erect any new ones, and the recom- 


mendations of Senator Walsh and Mr. |, 


Graves were then forwarded to the Navy 
Department. The Navy Department had 
no funds for the erection of such a sta- 
tion and all correspondence was then 
sent to Admiral Andrews, commandant, 
first naval district, for his comment and | 
recommendation, 

Things then began to move toward a 
definite result. Admiral Andrews for 
several years had noted the urgent need 
of a complete otean weather broadcast 
for the fishermen at sea and he took 
steps to supply this need. Before he 
could act intelligently it was necessary 
to obtain accurate information regard- 
ing the number and extent of the fish- 
eries along the coast of New England, 
the urgency of such a broadcast and 
lastly the resources available for a sat- 
isfactory station. To this end Lt. J. G. 
Winn, United States Navy, assistant 
communication officer, first naval district, 
was detailed to study the subject and ob- 
tain an estimate of the situation with a 
view of extending the service, so that it 
would in the future form a protection for | 
the fishermen from the weather hazards 
of. their profession. 





Canvass Fishing Area. 


Lt. Winn made a thorough canvass of 
the industry in cooperation with William 
C. Adams, director of fisheries, State of 
Massachusetts, and A. L. Millet, Bureau 
of Fisheries, visiting the various fish com- 
panies in Boston, Gloucester, and other 
places, as well as consulting with mas- 
ters of fishing vessels in an effort to 
obtain an idea of the areas covered by 
the fishermen and also the number. of 
fishing vessels usually found in each area 
during the various months of the year. 
He was ably assisted in this search by 
officials of the chamber of commerce, 
Gloucester, Mass., the various fish com- 
panies in Boston, and by the captains of 
the fishing vessels, who freely gave val- 
uable information to further the work. 

-As a result of these. interviews it was 
determined that there are at present be- 
tween 800 and 900 fishing vessels which 
operate out of New England ports and 
are engaged in fishing operations through- 
out the year. These fish areas are for 
the most part found in an area west of 
longitude 65 degrees and south of lati- 
tude 43 degrees. Less than two per cent 
of the fishermen operate off the Grand 
Banks, the rest operating in areas from 
Nova Scotia to Long Island Sound. 

These fishing vessels may be divided 
into three general classes, viz: 

Class 1: Vessels equipped with radio 








| prices, number of tons of fish landed at 


.complete weather broadcast should be 


natural gas pipe lines and natural gaso- ‘| 


line and carbon black plants. 
Page 7, Col. 


Railroads 


Calendar of hearings of the Inter- 
Page 6 


state Commerce Commission, 


Rate decisions announced by the In- | 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 | 


Supply of parts of neon lamps un- 


4/| der service contracts held to be in con- | 


; tempt of court as in violation of in- 
| junction against infringement of pat- 

ent. (Claude Neon Light Corp. v. 
| American Neon Light Corp. et al.) 


Tariff 


Page 8, Col. 1| tional appropriation of $26,000,000 by 


| fly. 
Tariff bill gives* inadequate protec- | 





of Agriculture announces. 


~ Page 1, Col. 1} 
| . 
Problems of farm taxation are dis- Selling and 


cussed by economist of Department of | 
| Agriculture. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Representative Wood opposes addi- 


Congress to fight Mediterranean fruit 
Page 3, Col. 1 





Bureau of Reclamation asks bids on 


receiving and transmitting apparatus, be connected to the broadcasting station , broadcast for the fishermen should be of 


which employ regular operators. 

Class 2: Vessels equipped with small 
broadeast receivers for voice reception | 
only. 

Class 3: Small vessels with no means | 
of radio reception whatsoever. 

Vessels of Class 2 comprise from 80 | 
to 85 per cent of total number of fish- | 
ing vessels and operate at a distance of 
from 200 to 300 miles off the coast. 

The principal station for the broad- | 
casting of fishing news and also for 
weather information has been Station 
WHDH of Gloucester, in charge of 
Ralph Matheson, which is owned and 
operated by the Fishing Masters Pro- 
ducers Association. Since this station 
distributes fish news exciusively, the 
fishermen, almost without exception, lis- 
ten in for the broadcast. 

The fish news is composed of fish 


the various ports where fish has been 
found as reported by fishing vessels; 
where bait may be best obtained, and 
various other items of interest to the 
men on the fishing grounds. In addi- | 
tion to this a general weather broadcast 
has, been sent out from this station, 
which, although of some help to the 
fishermen, did not keep them thoroughly 
informed of the weather to be expected 
in their own particular area. 


Fishermen Warned. 


Station WEEI, of Boston, has lately 
been giving a special ocean broadcast 
for fishermen at the request of Admiral 
Andrews, and this has been so well re- 
ceived that it became apparent that a 


sent out at least twice daily by power- 
ful stations addressed entirely to the in- 
terest of the fishermen. E. B. Rideout, 
local broadcaster, gives this excellent 
broadcast twice daily over Station. WEEI 
and it has been greatly appreciated by 
all fishermen. 

The Fishing Masters Producers Asso- 
ciation decided to increase the power of 
Station WHDH at Gloucester and it has 
accordingly been increased to 1,000 
watts, so that this station should reach 
all fishermen from the Grand’ Banks to 
Long Island. They have further de- 
cided, in view of present developments, 
to install a studio in Boston which will 





| at Gloucester by wire, so that Weather | 


Bureau broadcasts and fishing news may 
be sent out from the Boston studio. This 


| eliminates considerable delay and insures 


important detailed information of all 


| kinds going’to the fishermen immediately 


after it is received at headquarters in 
Boston. 


_ Veteran Studies Storms. 
During the investigation of the situa- 


tion it developed that the ocean broad- | 


cast furnished by the the Weather Bu- 


reau of Boston was too general to be of | 


real value to the fishermen. The com- 
mandant suggested that this should be 
made more in detail, covering the par- 


| ticular areas where the fishing vessels 
| operated, also that it should include re- 


ports of storms, their probable track 
and velocity. Charts were prepared by 
Lt. Winn from the information obtained 
from the fishing companies and from 


| the fishing vessels themselves, which out- 
| lined the fishing areas showin 


changes of the location of the fishing 
vessels, 


These charts furnish a ready means | service was put into operation, it marked 


for determining the locality in which the 
fishermen operate during the different 
seasons of the year, so that specific 
reference may be made to this area when 
broadcasting local weather conditions. 
Copies of this chart were furnished to 


| Mr. Loveland, in charge of the Weather 


Bureau, Boston, and to Mr. Rideout 
(weather broadcaster) of Station WEEI. 


Mr. Rideout has adopted the suggestions | 


made and has used this chart in his 
recent ocean broadcasts from this sta- 
tion. 

In order to obtain more accurate in- 
formation to be broadcast from Station 
WHDH the Weather Bureau at Boston 
was consulted and G. A. Loveland, vet- 
eran forecaster, in charge of the Weather 
Bureau, in line with the Weather 
Bureau’s policy of always assisting in 
any useful enterprise, immediately an- 
nounced that he would make a detailed 
ocean broadcast for the special benefit 
of the fishermen as soon as the new 
studio was put into operation in Boston. 

Mr. Loveland is noted for his ex- 
cellent work in forecasting the weather 
of New England and has made a special 
study of the topography and weather 


seasonal | 


| erful 
marks an epoch during which it may | 





the utmost value not only to the safety 


| of the vessels, but to the welfare of the 
|men themselves. 


This double service not only insures 


|that all fishermen receive information 


regarding the weather at least twice 


| daily, but it is so broadcast that the 
lobster fishermen at home may through | 


their receiving sets obtain weather in- 


formation which is of inestimable value | 


to them in their work. 
This service not only aids the fisher- 


men far off the coast of New England, | 


but keeps every fisherman informed of 
the weather conditions whether he fish 
far offshore for hake, halibut, haddock, 
pollack, cod, cusk or mackerel, or com- 
paratively close inshore for lobsters and 
other shell fish. It is a distinct advance 
in the method of protection for the vast 
fishing industry of New England which 
has proven such a source of wealth for 
the last 300 years. 


Many Accidents, 
When this ocean weather broadcast 


the consummation of the fishermen’s de- 
sires for over 50 years. For during that 
time attempts have been made to assist 
them in weather predictions by means 


| of almanacs, and general weather broad- 


casts, for the urgency of knowing the 
weather on the fishing grounds has been 
recognized ever since fishing began. 
During the last 50 years the number 
of accidents to fishing vessels at sea 
caused by storms has been stupendous. 
The annals of the fishing towns from 
Machias, Me., to New. London, Conn., 
are filled with the sad stories of ships 





and men lost at sea, or the disappear- 
ance of ships and crews after each storm 
and one has only to read the histories 
of Gloucester and New Bedford to appre- 
ciate what this new service will mean 


‘to the fishing industry of New England. 


The people safe on land have been slow 
to recognize the peril of these mariners, 
but the establishment of this new pow- 
Station _WHDH at Gloucester 


he confidently expected that thesé mari- 
time disasters will be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

The fishermen far at sea no longer 
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Shoal Areas Found 
Off Nicaragua Coast 


Soundings Vary From Those 
Shown on Present Charts. 


Soundings varying considerably from 
those shown on existing charts were 
found by the U. S. S. “Cleveland” on a 
trip from Corinto, Nicaragua, to Balboa, 
Canal Zone, the Department of the Navy 
announced Sept. 11. 

A small chart showing the track of 
the “Cleveland” and its soundings is to 
be issued by the Hydrographic Office of 


the Navy. In addition another ship has 
been ordered to chéck these findings and 
to chart fully all shoal areas located, 
according to the announcement, which 
follows in full text: 

The U. S. S. “Cleveland,” while en 








for they knéw that the veteran fore- 
caster is at all times watching their 
interests and will keep them informed of 
approaching storms, so that they may 
seek shelter in ample time to avoid dis- 
aster. " 
Complete Service. 
Not only does this service protect the 


fishermen, but it also notifies them of 
where they may obtain bait, the ports 
where the fish are most urgently needed 
and where the highest prices prevail. It 
also tells them where the schools of va- 
rious fish are at present time, since it 
is intended that large vessels which are 
fitted with radios capable of sending 
messages will inform Station WHDH of 
the location of the fish, and this station 
in turn will broadcast it by voice to the 
smaller vessels which are fitted with 
receiving sets. Fishermen far at sea on 
the Grand Banks or on Georges Banks 
no longer are cut off from urgent news 
from their loved ones at home, ant such 
news will form a part of the broadcast 
from this station. 

The consummation of Admiral An- 
drews’ efforts for the better protection 


conditions of this area, so that his ocean | have the fear of sudden freak storms, | of the New England fishermen in this 


War Department. 


Navy: Department. 


in Philippines, according to Depart- 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to! ment of Commerce, 


| hourly intervals during the run. 


| motor, 





National Defense 
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route from Corinto, Nicaragua, to Bal- 
boa, C. Z., during the early part of Au- 
gust, carried out a schedule of soundings 
which were taken at hourly and half 
Sound- 
ings were taken with an ordinary type 
sounding machine fitted with an electric 
Over part of the track covered 
by the (Cleveland” on this voyage, sound- 


ings reported varied greatly from the | 


depths shown on existing charts; a depth 
of 4% fathoms, rocky bottom, being 
found in latitude 11 degrees 54 minutes 
N., longitude 86 degrees 56 minutes W., 
which location is believed to be accurate 
within a distance of one-half mile, and 
a depth of 8% fathoms being found in 
latitude 9 degrees 12 minutes N., longi- 
tude 84 degrees 51 minutes W., whereas 
the chart shows a depth of 268 fathoms 
nearby. Other soundings varying con- 
siderably from the charted depths were 
obtained. 

The Hydrographic Office is issuing a 
small-scale chartlet to be incorporated 
in Notice to Mariners No. 37, on which is 
shown the track of the “Cleveland” over 
that part ‘of the voyage where the 4% 
and 8% fathom soundings were ob- 
tained, as well as other soundings re- 
corded over that portion of the track. 

Orders are being issued by the Chief 
of:.Naval Operations to the U. S. S. 
“Niagara,” at present on survey duty 
in the Gulf of Panama, Perlas Island 
area, to examine the areas in which 
shoal soundings ‘were obtained by the 
“Cleveland,” and to develop fully all 
shoal areas located. 


direction was only possible through the 
whole-hearted cooperation of William C. 
Adams, director of fisheries, State of 
Massachusetts; Lb. J. Hart, chamber of 
commerce, Gloucester, Mass.; Ralph 
Matheson, in charge Station WHDH, 
Gloucester, Mass.; A. L. Millett, super- 
intendent, Bureau of Fisheries; G, A. 
Loveland, superintendent, Weather Bu. 
reau of Boston, Mass.; E. B. Rideout, 
weather broadcaster, Station WEEI; C. 
B. Graves, Marblehead, Mass., and the 
officials of the fishing companies and the 
captains of the fishing vessels consulted 
during the investigation. 


| cotton and textiles are another. 
‘|| suffer 


| ever it is aimed to do. ] 
|has come to apply it to farming and 
| make the farm what it ought to be—the 


| one-third of all its wheat. 





| put by 30 per cent per man. 
| done it in the-face of all this movement 





|of our industries which have not yet 


Coal is one} 
They 
from overdevelopment, overpro- 
duction and competition within the in- 
dustry, just as farming does. ‘ 
Organization is the secret of all.’ 
American stands as she does today, pre- 


yielded to organization. 


| eminent in industry, because our people 


have learned what organization will do, 
Everything we have or do, our schoos., 
our homes, our churches, our every-d 

comforts we owe to organization. It 
has made us the richest people on earth. 
The truth is that organization brings . 
greater freedom than individual effort. 
The individual simply butts into every 
other individual, and the fierce competi- 
tion beggars them all. Organization is 
simply the teamwork that does what- 
Now the time 


greatest and richest industry of all. 
When it comes to production, 
farmer has it all over industry. 


the 
You 


| can’t beat the American farmer for keep- 


ing abreast of the times. The minute 
a new reaper or sowing device appears, 
he puts it to use. As a result he pro- 
duces. two-thirds of all the corn pro- 
duced in the world, three-fifths of the 
world’s cotton, one-half of its tobacco, 
Not only 
this, ijn the last 10 years alone the 
American farmer has increased his out- 
He has 


from the farm to the city. He not ce 
has fed this country, with its ever-risifig’ 
population, he has produced a surplus to 
sell abroad. It is an aniazing tribute 
oe sm American farmer’s skill on: his 
job. 

To be continued in the issue of » 

Sept. 18. 


August Rainfall 
Is Below Normal 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

of the month there was a widespread 
need for rain throughout the principal 
agricultural portions of the country. 

From the Ohio Valley northward and 
eastward August was cooler than nor- 
mal, the mean temperatures ranging 
from two degrees te as much as five de- 
grees defitient. In Gulf sections and in 
the northern Cotton Belt* east of the 


| Mississippi. River about normal warmth 
| prevailed, with most stations having 


slight excesses, which was true also im 
the southern Rocky Mountain area. and 
the far Southwest. Between the Mis- 
sissippi River and Rocky Mountains and 
in the Northwest the month was abnor 
mally warm, with the mean temperature 
ranging from three degrees to as muc 

as seven degrees above normal 





